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THE man who says “I love my country, but I cannot 
fight for it, though I will serve as ambulance man or 
nurse’’ says in effect to some other man (who is to be his 
prospective patient), ‘Go you to the front and fight my 
battle for me; if you are wounded, I will take you to the 
rear and see that you are tenderly nursed until you are 
fit for service again; then I will give you God-speed and 
wait for the issue.’’ ‘To the Christ of history both the 
fighter and his nurse may make his appeal. ‘The saying, 
“Tet him that hath no sword sell his garment and buy 
one,’’ is just as authentic as exhortations to non-resistance. 
Christianity, rightly taken, has for ages fitted men and 
women to lead the heroic life; some to fight and some to 
pray, some to serve the commonwealth as good citizens 
and some to become witnesses for the truth on the 
scaffold or at the stake. ‘There is no aspect of the noble 
life that has not its warrant and inspiration in the spirit 
of Christianity. + 


Mr. AsourrH characterized the step this country has 
taken in entering the war as one of the most disinterested 
acts of history. After waiting “with the patience which 
Pitt described as the first virtue of statesmanship” the 
President was enabled “to carry with him a united nation 
into the hazards and horrors of the greatest war in his- 
tory’’ because of “the constraining force of conscience 
and humanity, growing in strength and compulsive 
authority month by month. The American nation had 
to make one of those great decisions which in the lives of 
men and of nations determine for good or ill their whole 
future.’* Such judgment as this, though coming from a 
not disinterested source, bears the stamp of detached 
and philosophic impartiality. It should be regarded as 
a definition of purpose and duty, and used to keep the 
mind clear among the surging thoughts and feelings of the 
time. ‘Tides and cross currents, with ‘‘ winds of doctrine,”’ 
threaten to draw the ccolest mind out of the course. 
Here is the pole-star, to which; whatever comes, we must 
keep our rudder true. 
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‘Tue ability to own mistake and adopt a-course with as 
thorough conviction as if it had always been taken is a 
mark of large and intelligent mind. Men who demonstrate 
this power in times of great decisions deserve honor in some 
respects higher than is due those who were in the right 
from the first. Several letters have appeared in the daily 
press which show this ability in a high degree. No 
nobler expression of the principles which underly our 
Government, and of condemnation of present rule in 
Germany, can be found than in the letters of such Ameri- 
cans of German birth. ‘They breathe the spirit of high 
conviction, and disarm all criticism and opposition. 
When they speak of “universal condemnation of the 
wrongful actions of the responsible powers which have 
misguided the destiny of the German Empire and lowered 
it from a position of pre-eminence in public morality 
and the arts of life to one of incredible indifference to the 
recognized rules of rational and honorable conduct,” 
these men elicit admiration and gratitude. They make 
a splendid example. 
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Many years ago Dr. Crooker made himself an authority 
in the study of scientific methods of charity, of which the 
Elberfeld System was taken to be the original movement. 
It is so described by prominent writers to-day. By 
accident Dr. Crooker discovered that a similar but more 
elaborate system was in operation in Hamburg in 1785 
and that the Elberfeld System was borrowed from Ham- 
burg. In an article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, as the result 
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of syetennde and prolonged correspondence with persons 
in Holland and Germany, the system has been traced 
to its origin and due credit given both to those who 
created it and those who borrowed it. They who do 
charitable work do not content themselves with following 
their generous impulses, often blundering into disaster. 
They seek to know the causes of poverty and the methods 
by which they who are poverty-stricken can be led out 
into a self-respecting relation to society and so become 
members in good and regular standing of the social 
commonwealth; and this article is a compendium which 
ought to be both illuminative and inspiring to all who 
love their, fellow-men and have a desire to do charitable 
work. 
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PAYMENT for service in churches and in Sunday-schools 
cannot be said to vitiate its worth; ministers and organists 
and singers would resent the implication that their work 
becomes mercenary because,it is paid for. But to carry 
the principle too far, and hire workers for service com- 
monly performed by volunteers, would be to lose a most 
valuable element, that of the quality of personal interest - 
which goes with the participation of those who give their 
help out of special satisfaction in the giving and in the 
association and loyalty thus realized. ‘Those to whom 
payment would offer no attraction, or would be, in fact, 
a deterrent, are needed in the work of churches. Where 
the system is such that they serve only by hired sub- 
stitutes, something vital is lost. ‘The church comes that 
much nearer to being a machine, that much less human. 
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RULES are stupid things, for nothing lacking ideas can 
seem so stupid as one idea rendered inflexible, incapable 
of response to a new turn of reason. Rules are the 
plucked flowers of the mind, soon wilting, and dropping 
to pieces, only preservable in an herbarium. The man 
who lives by rules becomes useless for human purposes. 
When this sort of life becomes a national habit, and 
people depend on rules, though they are good ones, more 
than upon themselves, excellence is more discouraging 
than faults. 


Right Dealing With Wastefulness. 


The President’s proclamation calling for patriotic action 
in conservation of national resources on the part of citizens 
in their personal responsibility has brought about two 
reactions which tend to defeat the purpose of the proclama- 
tion and hinder efforts for which there is the most impera- 
tive necessity. One is the reaction of extreme and 
sudden and unintelligent measures of retrenchment; the 
other is the reaction of individual disinclination to un- 
dergo any inconvenience, of personal selfishness, lack of 
public spirit, and of fallacious notions about the science of 
economy. 

The protest which arises against intemperate retrench- 
ment deserves attention. There is such a thing as 
wasteful ecotiomy,—the sort of saving which is personal 
advantage and general disadvantage. Reducing expenses 
in a few directions without any other result is not what the 
President counsels or the exigency demands. Excited 
action tends to panic, and a panic, even of economy, will 
increase distress. 
scale of life is concerned, people should strive to keep up. 
their ordinary standards of expenditure. Where they bee 
save it should be not for the sake of saving, but for the — ; 
sake of a more helpful and productive outlay. There 
should be careful regard for those who are dependent 
The pec should be exe 


So far as the usual and reasonable 
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and distributed fairly in order that, trying to 
end an evil, one shall not produce it in another place. 
‘The feverish aceumulation of supplies is the worst pre- 
caution that could be imagined. It is a form of: dis- 
loyalty, because it precipitates exhaustion, and tends 
toward an artificial famine. It is a harm to the traders, 
whose patronage is thus suddenly increased, because it 
__ paralyzes their resources. Buying in unnecessarily large 
quantities makes it more likely that when such stores are 
exhausted supplies will not be available, and absorbs in a 
few hands what would, if fairly distributed, be sufficient 
for all. When, for the protection of their life, an arctic 
exploring party is put on short rations any one who takes 
more than his share is shot. He is a traitor, an enemy to 
the common life. So in these times the people who try 
to grab more than their share, and to do so use means 
which others do not possess, are community traitors. 
‘They are committing economic homicide. They are as 
truly criminals as was the man who was shot because he 
secretly ate: more than his allowance. ‘They are also 
cutting off their own subsistence in the very act of in- 
creasing it. Normal behavior, normal with reference 
to the conditions, is what is necessary. ‘The best indi- 
vidual protection is that which protects the largest number. 
But this caution of moderation, this plea for the usual, 
this reminder that extravagance in prevention is harm- 
ful, this reaction, which looks as if it were a protest 
against the President’s warning, must face its own danger. 
It cannot be used as an excuse for indifference. It cannot 
shelter that cold disregard of pressing duty which seeks 
to evade any personal sacrifice. It must not seduce any 
one into thinking that the call for economy and conser- 
vation is itself an alarmist and unnecessary call. It 
must not above all lead any one into thinking that self- 
indulgence is good for others because it puts more money 
into circulation, and that unproductive expenditure is 
just as good for the community as productive expenditure. 
After all that may be needful is said about the danger of 
excited and immoderate economies, about cutting down 
expenditures too far, the chief fact remains that this is 
not as likely a danger as no economy at all and the waste- 
ful self-indulgence to which those who gain means to 
gratify their wishes will descend without much con- 
sideration of what it means for good or ill. Much of the 
seeming regard for the sellers of goods is only an excuse for 
the excessive buyers, aid a gratification of their own lower 
enjoyment. When any event brings home to them the 
fact that the money they divide between merchants and 
their own needless, even harmful, pleasures might be 
divided between merchants and the suffering and hungry, 
might do as much for trade and infinitely more for human 
need, they will see their duty more clearly, they will do 
more toward becoming their brother’s keepers, they will 
bear more of others’ burdens, will acknowledge and fulfil 

the law of Christ. 
This is where the real issue comes. ‘The point of the 
_ President’s appeal to American patriotism and public 
duty must not be blunted by discussion of questions 
which do not belong to the matter directlyinhand. We 
must not let the issue be confused and forgotten. Prod- 
igality is the destruction of what is needed and is of in- 
_ disputably critical necessity. Wastefulness throws away 
what would support life.. Contempt of economy as 
petty and degrading is contempt of human life. The 


on is not between reasonable and unreasonable 
diture, not between expenditure and no expenditure. 

uestion is between expenditure of narrow benefit 
ex: e of wide benefit; between benefit that is 
benefit that saves human life; between 
s self and caring for the largest possible 
ot, of course, a question between spend- 
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ing and hoarding. It is a question ‘between the spending 
that does very little good and the spending that does a 
great deal of good. 


Manners in the House of God. 


“You of the Free Churches do not know how to wor- 
ship.” It was an Anglican comment, and very properly 
resented by the Unitarian to whom it was spoken. It is 
fundamentally untrue; who knows better than the 
Christian who is free from the constraint of dogma and 
of form how-to offer up his soul directly, in spirit and in 
truth, to the Father? In devotion, indeed, all men are 
Unitarians, and cry out in supplication to one divine 
Listener, not three; or lift their grateful heart to one 
supreme Love, unconscious of diversity of persons. In 
prayer, every man puts out his hand in the darkness, 
groping for the answering clasp of one hand, whether he 
call it the hand of the Father or of “Christ.” We do 
know how to worship; him whom all men ignorantly wor- 
ship, him declare we unto them. 

Yet there is something in the criticism. What we do 
not always know is how to worship with the whole man, 
outer as well as inner, body as well as soul. ‘“‘Let us lift 
up our heart with our hands unto God in the heavens,” 
said the prophet. It is the lifting up of the hands in 
which the Churchman may sometimes find the free 
Christian a little awkward, and yet it is the plain un- 
contradicted testimony of human experience that the 
heart leaps more surely and exultingly toward heaven 
with the instinctive simultaneous lifting of the hands. 
Gesture is the spontaneous speech of the body, reinforcing 
the utterance of the mind through the lips. The natural 
man talks as much with head, arms, hands, posture, as 
with spoken words. Only sophistication suppresses all 
this; it is a pity to grow sophisticated in religion. It is 
natural to kneel, and to bow the head in prayer. Man 
always did it, yet man was never taught it. It is one of 
those things of which the observant man asks, “ Doth 
not nature itself teach you?”’ Yet many people, many 
congregations, have unlearned this natural action, have 
artificially cultivated a suppression of this native instinct. 

If one is so unfortunate as to come late to church— 
in itself a flagrant violation of the courtesies of the place 


and the occasion—he may perhaps pluck some good out 


of evil by tarrying a moment at the door and casting an 
instructive glance at the backs of the worshippers. Would 
he know from their backs that they were worshippers? 
Does anything in their attitude suggest devotion? Sup- 
pose the observer comes in at prayer-time; of course he 
will tarry at the door until the “Amen” is spoken. But 
it will be a rare occasion if, while he stands reverently 
waiting, other late-comers do not brush by him, stride 
up the aisle, and make themselves comfortable in their 
pews while the minister attempts to “‘lead the congre- 
gation in prayer.” When one thinks of it, is not this an 
extraordinary procedure? If any one of us, opening a 
door into a supposedly empty room, should surprise a 
brother or a friend at prayer, would he not softly close 
the door and tiptoe away, embarrassed by his inadvertent 
intrusion into the most sacred circumstance of another 
life? Yet the next day he will enter the church door 
unconcerned, while this brother and a hundred others are 
at prayer, and make himself at home without a trace of 
embarrassment. It is a discourtesy, though he does not 
mean it so. Until he learns better, a slender bar on 
which may be read in golden letters the word “Prayer” 
ought to be dropped across our church doors during this 
part of the service. ; 

But there is perhaps an excuse for the interrupter. 
Does he realize that the people in the pews are praying, 
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or does he think that the minister is ‘‘offering prayer’’? 
The latter is clear, for the minister’s very attitude, his 
bowed head, his hands clasped or outstretched, proclaim 
what he is doing, even if no word be heard. But is there 
any indication of what the people are doing? Here and 
there, if the observer looks, he can see a bent head, eyes 
shaded by the hand, or other suggestive posture. But 
the attitude of the congregation as a whole does not say 
“Prayer” in such a way as to prevent interruption. If 
all in the church were kneeling, with heads reverently 
bowed, would the late-comer walk boldly through that 
atmosphere of devotion to his front pew?_ It is most 
unlikely. But when he sees people sitting bolt upright, 
in comfortable positions, legs crossed, eyes open, looking 
about or out of window, reading the Church Calendar, 
or searching out the next hymn, why should he not enter? 
Is this anything he should not interrupt? Are these 
people, so postured, really praying? Are they even help- 
ing the minister to pray for them, or is he struggling 
against the dead weight of many prayerless hearts? 
Can he lead in prayer unless they follow, and if they fol- 
low, will not their bodies instinctively relax into the im- 
memorial attitudes of reverence? Is there anything for 
which the minister would be more grateful than for this 
participation of his people in the common worship of 
the hour? Will not the worshippers thus discover new 
values in the public prayer, and have a ready answer to 
the churchman’s criticism, if, indeed, it should still be 
made? Is the answer to these questions in doubt? 


Hmerican Cnitarian Association. 


The Incomplete Task. 


The fiscal year of the Association closed on April 30. 
This communication is written before the record of the 
year is finished, but the indications are that the sum of 
$75,000 needed “‘to sustain the fruitful work which the 
Association is now doing” has been nearly if not com- 
pletely contributed. I want to make grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the reliable generosity of the ministers and 
people of the contributing churches. It is also gratifying 
that the $5,000 needed for the support of the Tuckerman 
School has been subscribed and the $10,000 for the in- 
crease of the funds of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society has apparently been over-subscribed. On the 
other hand, the appeal of the Young People’s Religious 
Union for an endowment has met with but a scanty 
response and the appeal for funds to undertake new work 
and to secure more adequate equipment for the mission 
churches has received no response whatever. 

The books of the year are closed, but the urgent need 
of the new churches goes on just the same. The Directors 
of the Association have received a mandate from the 
churches to persevere in the work they are now trying 
to conduct, but apparently the command is equally plain 
that they must not attempt to’ go a step beyond the 
beaten path. It is hard to believe that the people of the 
Unitarian churches really wish their work to be con- 
fined to the present limits and I venture to make another 
appeal for the contributions recommended to be raised 
by the delegates to the last Annual Meeting of the Associ- 
ation and essential to the advancement of our collective 
work in certain important centres of action. May we 
not hope that before the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion on May 22 friends will arise and by their generous 
contributions for these causes relieve the hearts of the 
workers on the field and stimulate the, whole forward 
movement of our fellowship? 
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One might of course extend to 


things needed in the way of new equipment. The Di- 


rectors are, however, obliged to select among many 


promising and worthy causes. Here are the things © 


which seem to be of most immediate and vital importance. 

I. Shall our friends in White Plains, N.Y., be en- 
couraged to build their well-designed new chapel or shall 
they be told that they must persist in ‘‘ watchful waiting’’? 
They have made generous gifts of their own. The 
comparatively small addition of a sum of $2,211 will 
make possible a strong new centre of interest in a rapidly 
growing New York suburb where a group of influential 
men and women have gathered themselves into All 
Souls Church. 

II. What shall we say to the Unitarian church in 
Sanford, Me.? For eight years the people have patiently 
worshipped in the Town Hall, awaiting the day when the 
church can have a home of its own. If the older Uni- 
tarian churches, through their Association, can provide 
the purchase money for the lot, already selected, the 
local society can build the needed church. Who will 
come forward with that $6,500? 

III. The same possibility of service confronts our 
church in Albany, but there, in the capital of the Empire 
State, property values are higher. The needed lot will 
cost $9,500. It is an exceptionally well located piece 
of property, and what better place can we find in which 
to do a permanent work for freedom and righteousness 
than in such a centre as Albany? : 

IV. What of Houston, Tex.? Our church is three 
years old. It has led a nomadic existence in unattractive 
halls and inappropriate picture-theatres. The local 
people can take care of the erection of a modest church 
if the people of the older Unitarian churches can give, 
through their Association, $8,500 for the purchase of the 
land. Itis only a few years ago that a well-to-do resident 
of New York, who had made a considerable part of his 
fortune in Texas, gave many millions to found the Rice 
Institute at Houston. Is there no one who will give 
$8,500 to found in Houston a radiating centre of practical 
Christianity? 

V. What shall be said of Austin, Tex., the State 
capital, the seat of the University of Texas? Here is a 
little company of broad-minded people trying to worship 
in a bare second-story room over a fire-engine station. 
$3,500 will buy the needed lot near the University and 
in a beautiful residential section. I had two hundred and 
twenty-five people in my congregation at Austin a month 
or two ago, for the most part University students and 
teachers,—just the kind of people who are going to be 
leaders in whatever community they may live. Can they 
not be permanently won to allegiance to the Unitarian 
cause? 

VI. At Norfolk, Va., is one of the most promising of 
the new movements, with a vigorous leader, a growing 
constituency, and no adequate place of worship. Nor- 
folk is one of the chief entrances to the Southland. To 
get the Unitarian movement rooted there now means a 
noble harvest in the years to come. The necessary lot 
will cost some $5,000 and the people will do the rest. 

VII. What can we do for the new movement at 
Canton, Ohio? Ht starts with remarkable promise of 
usefulness. It is not yet a year old, but already it feels 
the urgent need of a home of its own. The people of — 


the new society will contribute liberally, but they need — : 
the stimulus which comes from the generous sympathy — _ 


of their fellow-workers. 

VIII. ‘The movement at Charleston, W. Va., is, again, 
hardly more than a year old, but in that brief period it 
has by its own courageous effort practically w 
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- noisy and smoking factories alone, or is it to bé thought 
_ of by grateful visitors as the spring where they first tasted 
of the waters of life? ; 

IX. Finally, there is the building enterprise at San 
Antonio, Tex., which was described in the last Register. 
The church there has had a longer history, but it has 
never had a place that it could call its own. ‘The design 
for the new building is most attractive. Who will lend 
‘a hand to make that dream into a reality? 

I cannot but hope that some generous Unitarians will 

_ see a vision of what might befall the land we love if only 
. churches of our free faith could be thus established and 
maintained in these important cities. The total sum 
is not so large as the gift which many an individual 
3 contributes to the building of a college dormitory or for 
a stadium for school athletics or for a hospital or a library. 
Shall there not be equal persuasiveness in these oppor- 
tunities to establish centres for the enlightening of minds, 
for the upbuilding of character, for the nourishing of the 
moral and spiritual forces which we know are really the 
dynamics of our national life? 
Friends of the Unitarian cause, will you suffer these 
brave endeavors to falter and fail, or will you give them 
potency and permanence? 
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SamMueEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics. 


‘ THE principle of universal and compulsory service was 
_ definitely adopted by Congress last Saturday. ‘The bill 
providing for the creation of a great army by a selective 
draft was passed by both houses with divergences in 
some of the details, which were submitted for adjustment 
in conference committee. ‘There appeared to be no prob- 
ability that either house would reverse its action on the 
main issue. The immediate provisions of the bill con- 
template the raising of the regular army to a maximum 
war strength of 287,000 men, the increase of the National 
Guard to a war footing of about 625,000 men, and the 
immediate drafting of 500,000 men between the ages of 
* 21 to 27 years (or 21 to 40 under the House bill). These 
provisions are the preliminary steps for the mustering of 
an army of not*less than 2,000,000 men, to be employed 
in such service as the President’s judgment may dictate 
and the circumstances of the world-war impose. It was 
expected that the differences between the Senate and 
House bills would be soon adjusted in committee and 
that the registration of the young manhood of America 
would begin in a month. 
m* 


‘Tue first sinking of an armed American ship since the 
_ declaration of a state of war against Germany on April 6 

F. took place last Saturday. ‘The news of the destruction 
___ of the tanker Vacuum also conveyed the information that 
an American naval lieutenant with nine naval gunners, 
the commander of the vessel and several members of 
the crew were missing and it appeared that they had per- 
ished. One of the features of the situation preceding the 
g of the Vacuum was the failure of German sub- 

es to destroy American ships. ‘The apparent im- 

y of American shipping since April 6 caused some 
it at Washington, in view of repeated declarations 

ermany had no intention to wage 
American shipping—possibly for 
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lated as the site of the great govern- 
_ ment armor-plate factory which is to employ a multitude — 
of workers. Is the city to be hereafter noted for its 


ding any action that might inflame 
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public opinion in America and thus stimulate recruiting. 
It was worthy of note that the torpedoing of the Vacuum 
coincided in time with the passage of the universal and 
compulsory service bill by Congress. 
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THE partial financing of the Entente Powers by the 
Treasury of the United States began last week with the 
payment of $200,000,000 in the form of a Treasury war- 
rant to Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, British Ambassador at 
Washington, as the representative of his government. 
It was indicated in official quarters that advances in 
varying amounts would be made in the immediate future 
to France, Italy, and Russia. The plan is to pay $500,- 
000,000 each month into the war funds of the Entente as 
agroup. At that rate the amount of $3,000,000,000 desig- 
nated for Entente credits by act of Congress will be 
exhausted in six months. One of the greatest problems of 
financing is presented by Russia. The admission has 
come from Petrograd that the new government is in 
pressing need of funds, not only for the maintenance of 
war operations, but also for the purposes of the internal 
reorganization which is being carried on in the former 
empire. It was announced last week that Elihu Root, 
former Secretary of State, had been appointed head of 
the commission that will represent America at Petro- 


grad. : 
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THE activities of the German submarine campaign 
were made the topic of the hour in Great Britain last 
week, by the announcement by the Admiralty that in 
the preceding week forty British vessels of more than 
1,600 tons each had been sunk, with fifteen vessels of a 
tonnage less than that figure. The total for the week 
was greatly in excess of the aggregate for any week since 
the unrestricted campaign under the sea was launched. 
The London press, and especially the Northcliffe publi- 
cations, criticised the government for its failure to devise 
means to deal with the U-boat problem. Such men as 
Lord Charles Beresford pointed out that the Admiralty’s 
reports were misleading as to the full effect of the U-boat 
attacks, inasmuch as they did not include the toll of neutral 
shipping that had been taken by submarine commanders 
and therefore minimized the deductions from the entire 
carrying power of the Entente. It was announced offi- 
cially at Berlin that the full list of ships sunk in the first 
two months of the unrestricted campaign totalled more 
than 1,600,000 tons. 

ad 


THERE is reason to believe, on the basis of unofficial 
.information at Washington, that one of the problems 
which have been emphasized by the British and the French 
High Commissions to the United States is the problem 
of producing enough ships in America to meet the de- 
struction wrought by the U-boats. To meet this need 
the Federal Government is already at work on the con- 
struction of one thousand wooden ships for the Atlantic 
carrying trade. The vast shipbuilding project is being 
carried on under the direction of Gen. George W. Goethals, 
the army engineer whose administration of the Panama 
Canal construction is regarded by engineers as one of the 

eat achievements of the time. ‘There has been a de- 
mand for the construction of steel instead of wooden ships, 
but the preference was given to the latter type of vessels 
because of the greater rapidity of construction and the 
comparatively small loss that would be involved in the 
event of destruction by under-sea boats. It is hoped 
that these ships will counteract the intensified submarine 


activities. 


aye 
THE backwash of the wave of democracy which swept 
the house of Romanoff from the throne of Russia is being 
felt on the shores of Japan. In the recent general elec- 
tion, which apparently has resulted in a victory for Pre- 
mier Terauchi, the extension of the franchise figured as 
one of the important issues. Although Premier Terauchi 
is regarded as a supporter of the autocratic principle, 
the new grouping of forces in the Diet will enable the 
liberal members to exert considerable influence upon 
public affairs. One of the direct aims of the liberal forces 
is to establish the principle of ministerial responsibility 
to the Chamber instead of to the Emperor. ‘The demo- 
cratic movement in Japan, unlike that in Russia, is not 
anti-dynastic. All the proposed reforms are based upon 
the maintenance of the dynasty, to which the great bulk 
of the people are loyal. Incidentally, out of the confusion 
the principle of party government is gradually developing 
in Japan and the régime of the Elder Statesmen is con- 
stantly being weakened. 
Sd 


Tue reforms that are being introduced in the Russian 
Administration are assuming wider scope and deeper 
meaning. ‘The latest change of conditions announced at 
Petrograd on the eve of May Day (by the Western 
reckoning) has to do with the army. Every Russian 
soldier will enjoy full rights of citizenship under the new 
régime. Mail to and from the trenches will be exempt 
from the activities of the censor. The individual soldier 
is freed from the personal disabilities which heretofore 
have been enforced in the Russian Army. ‘They will not 
even be required to salute officers unless they wish to. 
A notable change in the status of the soldier will be the 
abandonment of the rule which made church attendance 
compulsory. Under the old régime the obligatory at- 
tendance at church services was a cause of deep resent- 
ment to Jews, Mohammedans, and other non-Greek 
Orthodox. The new order of things in the Russian Army 
is attracting the attention of military authorities who 
hold that the complete personal subordination of a soldier 
to his commander is an essential part of the structure of 
military discipline. 


Brevities. 


To help the world to a better understanding of values 
is the high obligation of to-day. . 

The beautiful, radiant face of one who has lived a long 
life and lived it bravely may often be a finer inspiration 
for truth and goodness than all one’s books can give. 


In the London Spectator an essayist has recently 


analyzed the character of a certain blameless and efficient 


man, whom he calls a saint. ‘This is not a traditional 
saint, however, as numerous anecdotes attest. He was 
not even a steady church-goer. “You go to church very 
seldom,” said a good Evangelical friend to him: “is it 
because you cannot hear?’’ ‘‘No, it is because I can,” 
was the rejoinder. 


The man who was asked how long it took him to pre- 
paré a speech gave an answer worth bearing in mind for a 
variety of uses. He said it depended on how long the 
speech was to be. If it was a ten-minute address he 
wanted two weeks; if a half-hour, a week would do; and 
if he could talk as long as he wished, he was ready then. 
Just to pound takes no practice, but to hit the nail every 
time demands a good deal of time. ‘The younger Pliny 
wrote to a correspondent, “I am too busy to write a 
short letter, so I must needs write a long one.” 


Register 


Letters to the Editor. 


The General Conference at Montreal. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Mr. Batchelor’s solicitous desire that the address by 
the Council of the General Conference should be prepared 
and read at Montreal by one who is in sympathy with 
Canada and who is an American patriot has an obvious 
meaning. It may therefore be well to assure Mr. Batch- 
elor and any others who may share his fears that as far 
as the Montreal Church is concerned, whose Conference 
committee is conversant with the views of the Council 
member in question, there is not the slightest desire for a 
change. The Montreal people cannot accept or approve 
the war views of some members of the Council, but it is 
confidently believed that no American will go to Canada 
to obtrude his personal political views upon an important 
international religious gathering. 

Further, the Montreal people would deeply regret it 
if the first meeting of the General Conference on British 
soil were marked by what in effect would be an abridg- 
ment of our cherished freedom of speech. 

FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN, 

Minister of the Church of the Messiah. 
Mixiton LL. HERSEY, 

President, Church of the Messiah. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 


An International Hymn. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I was interested in Rev. Christopher R. Eliot’s pres- 
entation of the need of an international hymn and an 
international flag. All who have the interests of the 
young people at heart must have felt this need. Our 
Disciples School has committed Katherine Lee Bates’s 
hymn to memory, and with it James Russell Lowell’s 
“Fatherland.” I should like to add to these two selec- 
tions, the stately hymn written by Julia Ward Howe 
for the International Congress of Religious Liberals 
held in Boston in 1907. We remember Mrs. Howe’s 
radiant presence as she read this hymn from the platform 
in Tremont Temple, surrounded by delegates from nearly 
every nation. : 


“Hail! Mount of God, whereon with reverent feet 
The messengers of many nations meet; 
Diverse in feature, argument, ‘and creed, 
One in their errand, brothers in their need. 


“Not in unwisdom are the limits drawn 
That give far lands opposing dusk and dawn; 
One sun makes bright the all-pervading air; 
One fostering spirit hovers everywhere.”’ 


This hymn of five stanzas may be found in Mrs. Howe’s 
later poems, “ At Sunset.” 
Mrs. Howe little dreamed that this vision of universal 
brotherhood would only come through ‘‘a fiery gospel 
writ in burnished rows of steel’! Must it ever be that 
wind and earthquake and fire prepare the way for ‘‘the 
still small voice’’? rs 
Let us sing more fervently our great national hymns, and 
revere more lovingly our flag that is ‘full of stars,” while 


we welcome the new songs and the new symbols of the ‘ 


¢ “ee 


‘world-wide fatherland” which promise a greater “‘ glory 
of the coming of the Lord.” 


Ciara BANCROFT BEATLEY. 
‘ e ip an J 


Boston, Mass. 


‘ = LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


‘ * 
Spirits of old that bore me ™ 
And set me, meek of mind, : 
Between great dreams before me 
And deeds as great behind, 
Knowing humanity my star 
As first abroad I ride, 
Shall help me wear with every scar 
Honor at eventide. 


I fear no breathing bowman, 

But only, east and west, 

The awful other foeman 
Impowered in my breast. 

The outer fray in the sun shall be, 
The inner beneath the moon; 

And may our Lady send to me 
Sight of the dragon soon. 


The Authentic Voice. 


CHARLES PEASE. 


The issues of peace and war are strangely and sig- 
nificantly bound up with the essential outlook for Uni- 
tarianism. Men plead the inescapable leadership of 
Jesus as the criterion of judgment and action. The 
world has been professedly under the leadership of Jesus 
for two thousand years, and the results are not reassuring. 
A world in arms, a pitiful and painful struggle for social 


justice, superstition still casting its spell on a large part | 


of mankind, snivel. and cant doing service for religious 
fervor, hosts of people so poorly grounded in fundamental 
truth that they run after every religious delusion,—these 
are some of the painful features of a world long under 
the supposed leadership of Jesus. Is it not time to ask 
whether a radical change in the world’s view of his leader- 
ship may not be of profound significance? 

If one must refer the matter to Jesus, it is just as easy 
to find arguments for war as for peace from his lips. The 
whole attitude of.his brief life suggests a certain aloofness 
from public affairs. If, in his character as teacher, its 
problems were thrust upon his attention, we seem to 
measure his appraisal in such expressions as: “It must 
needs be that offences come,” and ‘‘Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s.’’ ‘These passages are neither 
for nor against war. ‘They simply indicate that Jesus 
had no delusions about the world into which he was 
casting a seed of life. 

He had no moral order to establish. Mosaism had done 
that and pharisaism was its fruit. 
programme to set on foot, for his main concern was the 
kingdom of God in the heart, and when that was ex- 
perienced, men had peace under any conditions. His 
programme, if so it can be called, was an experience of 
self-realization in a world that, by its very nature, must 
always present the characteristic phases of human de- 
velopment. The ‘“tares and wheat,” the ‘‘winnowed 
chaff,” the “poor” who are always with us, the frequent 
“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” are all suggestive 
of the clearest possible vision of a human world. 

Our moral and social programmes and their attendant 
catastrophes and victories grow out of the exigencies of 
the historic development of this human world. To try 
to give them the sanction and enforcement of Christianity 
is to destroy the very meaning of life as Jesus understood 
_ To anticipate the perfect fruiting of ideals in a world 

gantic and conflicting material interests is the folly 
1 of light” who, Jesus said, were less wise 


He had no social - 


of this world.” The Beatitude that Jesus. 
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proclaimed was only for those—could only be for those— 
who desire it above all other possessions; but neither 
directly or by inference is this divine experience made ~ 
incompatible with seeing the world as it is, or with the 
most loyal obedience to the powers that be. 

The pitiful and tragic thing to-day seems to me the 
total inability of many humanitarians, even liberal 
Unitarians, to discover any authentic voice in our own 
time. Must the world still go on guaranteeing its best 
motives and impulses by referring them to Jesus? Is 
there no soundness of judgment, no clear and authorita- 
tive vision of truth, no incontestable personal right to 
determine an epochal issue on its own merits? It does 
not lie within the power of any man to declare how far 
off the track civilization may be because of the false light 
in which Jesus has been viewed for centuries. Not only 
in its search after the ultimate good, but in its desire for 
the most simple and natural fruits of spiritual living, this 
falsely interpreted Jesus has stood in the path of spon- 
taneous action and_ self-contained determinations. 
Modern criticism has removed for the modern mind every 
vestige of the theological Christ, and we are under the 
necessity of finding a fresh starting-point. ‘The Leader- 
ship of Jesus must stir in us new possibilities of freedom, or 
it will cast us under the spell of the infirmity of its senti- 
mental aspect, and that means undermining the vital 
force of humanity. The awakened portion of mankind 
cannot hang around the old traditional band-wagon 
hoping to catch a tune it can whistle. Like Whitman 
after the wearisome lecture of the learned astronomer, 
we can only “‘go out into the mystical, moist night air, 
and look silently up at the stars.” 

The Leadership of Jesus is not leadership in the sense of 
a Cesar ora Napoleon. Rather is he like a discoverer who 
opens up new worlds of possibility. Columbus dis- 
covers America and presents it to the world, with all its 
vast resources undeveloped. A great soul like Jesus 
discovers new fields of consciousness and unsuspected 
sources of power. He enriches the world beyond measure. 
He imparts a new quality to spiritual experience. He 
creates the possibility and necessity for new vision and 
fresh standards for interpreting life. Wagner created 
music that called for new ears, so that our entire sense 
of tonality has been changed. Even the unlearned in 
music have been unconsciously lifted to a different level 
of appreciation. So Jesus has imparted a quality to 
life that has lifted the world to nobler levels. Life does 
not read right without him. We cannot erase his 
peculiar mark. But all this is far from a slavish imita-, 
tion of Jesus in order to be loyal to him, or of questioning 
What would Jesus do? when the real question is, What 
should I do? 

The Leadership of Jesus is, in a very real sense, the 
leadership of the Zeitgeist. It is the Spirit of true vision” 
that marches in the van of civilization. It is Jesusism 
that we must be done with. Jesusism is to us what 
Mosaism was to Jesus, the same overburdened orthodoxy 
rendered lifeless by traditions and conflicting interpreta- 
tions. Jesus brushed it all aside with the demand, 
“What is the spirit of it?” His leadership did not begin 
in a new Mosaism. He laid down no unchangeable 


’ rules, but exhibited a new passion for humanity seen 


against a background of endless possibility. He supplied 
a new measure, the measure of a MAN applied to the’ 
spiritual forces with which humanity is trying to work 
out its problems. ‘The power of his life lay in its sim- 
plicity. It was simple because free from cant and in- 
sincerity. 

Leadership in our own time is that same sincere passion 
for humanity. It rests for its authentication upon its 
own inherent vision of truth. ‘The passion for humanity 


may not ‘5 strongest in those who think they sense most 
keenly that war is brutal and human life sacred. Nature 
is indifferent to this valuation we put upon life. She 
snuffs us all out one by one or in numbers, nor heeds the 
cry of torture or the wail of sorrow. I can but feel 
that He who yielded up his life willingly in the cause of 
truth, would look with serious questioning upon those 
who, reading the indisputable evidences of ruthlessness, 
still put the value of even thousands of lives against those 
victories of principle that can alone make men free and 
bring finally the lasting peace. After all, Kipling has 
found the keynote in ‘‘’The Neutral,’’ who shrinks from 
the tragedy of being alive after the war, and compelled 
to ask, “‘Am I he for whom the world has died?”’ 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Understanding the Boy. 


FRED H. RINDGE, JR. 


“One of the hardest conditions of boyhood is the 
almost continuous strain put upon the powers of inven- 
tion by the constant harassing necessity for explanations 
of every natural act.’’ This is merely an illustration of 
Booth Tarkington’s insight into boy life as manifested 
by Penrod. If we could only realize that the boy is 
certain to do unnatural (to us) things, how much worry 
we could save ourselves—and the boy! In fact, if I had 
a “natural” boy, as conceived by most people, I should 
with great anxiety take him to a doctor. 

Isn’t it strange how soon we fathers and Sunday- 
school teachers and ministers can forget our own boy- 
hood? Like Penrod’s father,. we forget that there was 
a day when we too used a sling-shot with telling effect. 
We cannot recall that we were once cowards and perhaps 
a little later bullies. We forget how our lives were seem- 
ingly changed, almost over night, by heroes, good or 
bad; how sometimes we couldn’t be “good” if we tried; 
how often when we felt the worst nobody understood us, 
not even ourselves. After all, it is when boys least 
understand themselves that they need big brothers and 
older friends who do understand. ‘This is your oppor- 
tunity and mine. 

Do you remember how it was the older boy whose hal- 
lowed steps we followed, happy only in slavish imita- 
tion of his ways, good or bad? How many times since 
have you wished that an ideal hero had come along at 
just that point? Rarely can the mother take the hero’s 
place at this age. The boy loses all caste if the other 
kids imagine he is tied to apron-strings. ‘The father is 
the natural hero, then, but far too often he doesn’t make 
good at the job. How we love to tell about “When I 
was a boy”! What would we not give to live it all over 
again, most of it! When we were boys how we longed 
to be men, and now that we are men we forget we were 
boys! Such is life! 

A better understanding of the boy is essential if we 
are to do with him (not for him) what we should. Char- 
acter is affected by many seemingly little things. 
“What's the use of spending all that energy promoting 
boys’ gardens?” asked a sceptic recently. “‘What good 
does it really do?”” ‘The man was perfectly sincere. He 
failed to appreciate that Joe’s garden, little thing as it 
was, might change his whole career. Gardening requires 
faith, patience, hard work, business sense, stick-to-it- 
iveness to a remarkable degree, and are not these quali- 
ties which every boy needs? 

A boys’ secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in one city tells 
how a garden contest had been started early in the 
spring, and just because it was something new to him 
Billy entered. Thinking that a garden would settle 


really serious, Billy’s father gave him pebiniccione? ‘use a. 


half of the backyard for his garden. The Y. M. C. A. 
secretary who had started the movement in the school 
came around one day and ‘helped Billy to lay out his 
garden and plant some of his vegetable seeds. 

A few weeks later Billy’s father met the Association 
secretary, who inquired after Billy. ‘‘Not the same 
boy,” said the elder Dean. “You'd hardly know him 
now. He has a real garden—and more than that, he’s 
wheedled our neighbors into letting him have half their 
backyard for more garden space. He’s raising two 
gardens and so busy he hasn’t time to get into mischief. 
It’s given the boys a new start, and you can guess how 
much his mother and I appreciate your services in the 
matter. Billy says he can make up his studies in the 
fall, and by Christmas he’ll be on his feet again and go 
ahead with his class. These gardens are great things | for 
boys, 1 tell you.’ 

Another lad who lived along the railroad planted beets 
and radishes, and when the secretary called he proudly 
conducted him to his garden; a little space about eighteen 
inches wide between a chicken-coop and the walk, where 
in the poor, loose, sandy soil, miraculous as it may seem, 
some straggly plants were. growing. He pulled out a 
radish and with the air of a prince presented it to the 
sercetary to eat. He felt that he had done wonders, 
and he had. His mother told me he was a different boy 
since he had his garden and spent all his spare time there. 
It was the only orderly thing about the miserably see 
home. 

As far as our large cities are concerned it is amazing 
how few boys have ever had the joy of seeing something 
grow. ‘Their ignorance is illustrated by one lad who 
came to his leader in great excitement with: “There’s 
somethin’ the matter wid dose tomater plants. Dey all 
got flowers on. We don’t want flowers, we want to- 
maters!”’ 

On one occasion three youngsters turned up at a col- 
lege social service meeting to demand their rights in this 
direction. ‘They were unexpected, but had learned that 
some college men were to be enlisted as leaders in the 
community, and they stated their requests in no uncer- 
tain terms. Said one: ‘‘Over at our school, the girls, 
they got a basket-ball team that can lick ours. We 
want some feller to come over and coach our team so we 
can lick the girls.” ‘‘Yes,’”’ said another, “and we'd like 
to have some man tell us all about how to be Boy Scouts 
and take us out camping over night, and things like that.” 
Those boys were just hungry for right leadership. The 
leaders were readily secured. The challenge was definite 
and specific. 

One reason why we don’t succeed in enlisting more 
leaders from our churches in similar activity is because 
we make a general appeal for social service, which means 
nothing, instead of a detailed appeal to do a certain job, 


which means everything. One of our workers with boys 


relates the following: — 


‘What’s the matter wid’ yer, Tony? Can’t yer cut 
out yer cussin’? If yer don’t yer can’t play wid us!’ 
This pointed remark was directed to a new arrival of — 
the gang that morning. ‘Tony soon discovered that the 
same boys | with whom he used to play ball were not now 
using the ‘cussin’’ to emphasize matters nor were they | 


reverting to this method in ‘calling down’ some lad who od 


had made a bad play. 


“There are twenty-four members in this “group: of et 
Italian boys which met at Death Corner every morning a a 


this summer for a good time with the Y. M. C. A. 
When this play group was aie ot ya's last su 
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ably, mly had their hands and their faces 
id general appearance been cleaned up, but also the 
fanity and obscene talk were forgotten and the cigar- 
ita iamoking stopped. Whenever a new recruit reverts 
these habits he is sharply reprimanded for it by the 
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boys themselves. 7 
—  **Gee. It’s hard to cut it out when you hear the 
-_ cussin’ around home all the time.’ There is abundant 
_ proof of this statement which was given by one of the 

boys to the play leader during a personal interview on. 
| the playground. Nevertheless, when a lad feels that 
some one is really interested in him, he will strive to im- 
é prove his habits and general appearance.” 
I have about come to the point where I’m willing to 

_ say that I don’t believe in any such thing as a boys’ 
Sunday-school class. 1 do believe profoundly in a Sun- 
day-school club. ‘There is a vast difference. Boys need 

help every day in the week. A class on Sunday should 

be followed by educational, social, recreative, and all- 
round character-building activities during the week; 
then “all together for the reunion and the real stuff,” 

as one boy put it, on Sunday again. The programme 

of one such club includes sound Bible study, educational 
work, Boy Scout activities, athletics, hikes, picnics, so- 
cials, entertainments, father-and-son banquets, mission- 

ary work, social service, etc. 

The more some of us work with boys of all kinds, the 
more we feel that no boy is so bad that he cannot be 
reached. ‘The hidden spring must be found. After all, 

‘it is a matter of personal responsibility, and every one 
of us must share in that responsibility. First, I plead 
for greater understanding of boys; then for larger service 
with boys, personally and in natural groups. In the 
words of Dr. John R. Mott: “What makes a nation 
great is the character, ideals, and spirit of the people; 
and history shows that character is determined in youth.” 
These are the days of our great opportunity. 
The following lines about “My Son” might well be 
written for a good many of us fathers and Sunday-school 
teachers :— 


“In my own days, in my own days of youth, 
Ah, how I wished a comrade and a friend, 
To help me keep the quiet path of truth 
And through temptations my own feet attend! 
So shall I journey onward by his side, 
His father—yea, his comrade and his guide. 


. “T that have failed shall shape success in him, 
I that have wandered point the proper path, 
A signal when the signal lights are dim, 
A roof.to fend him from the storms of wrath. 
So we shall journey upward, I and he, 
. And he shall be the man I meant to be.”’ 


New York, N.Y. 
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Spiritual Life. 


ce to the highest law.—Frank Walters. : 
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"say, let a man be of good cheer about his 
cast away the pleasures and ornaments of 
o him and rather hurtful in their effects; 
ter the pleasures of knowledge in this 
the soul in her own proper jewels, 
and justice, and courage, and 
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_ An act of goodness is in itself an act of happiness. It 
is the flower of a loving inner life of joy and contentment; 
it tells of peaceful hours, and days on the summit heights 
of the soul.—Maeterlinck. 


Let us never forget that hope in us kindles hope in 
others, that smiles beget smiles, that trust creates trust, 
that goodness awakens goodness, that love inspires love, 
and that in unseen but sure ways integrity, strength, and 
honor in us plant seeds of honor, strength, and integrity 
in other lives, of many of whom we know nothing.—/. T. 
Sunderland. 

wt 


There yet must remain for the souls which God has made 
and purified both work to do for him and joy in him and 
in one another. ‘There must be the service of his creat- 
ures, the learning of his truth, the reconciliation with 
every foe, the reunion of immortal affection, and the ever- 
lasting approach, nearer and nearer, through the infinite 
ages, to perfect goodness and to Him who is supremely 
good.—F. P. Cobbe. 
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Religion is life inspired by heavenly love; and life is 
something fresh and cheerful and vigorous. ‘To forget 
self, to keep the heart buoyant with the thought of God, 
and to pour forth this continual influx of spiritual health 
heavenward in praise and earthward’in streams of bless- 
ing,—this is the essence of human,’ saintly, and angelic 
joy, the genuine Christ-life, the one life of the saved, on 
earth or in heaven.—Lucy Larcom. 


Safeguarding Democracy. 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD. 


It has been said that President Wilson will be remem- 
bered as a phrase-maker. If so, it will be as a maker of 
phrases of peculiar significance and power. Not long ago, 
the President declared, in his message to Congress, that 
“The world must be made safe for democracy.” It is 
said that when these words were uttered, only one man 
appreciated their significance sufficiently to applaud. 
In days to come they will be looked upon as the clearest 
expression of the supreme object for which the great 
war is being waged,—to safeguard democracy, to make 
possible self-government for free peoples without the 
constant menace of a gigantic military autocracy. Only 
by the complete overthrow of this autocracy can the 
world be made safe for democracy. 

It is with great reluctance that some of us have come 
to this conclusion. We have hoped and prayed that the 
war might come to a satisfactory end without drawing 
us into the fray, but conditions over which we have had 
no control have willed it otherwise. Now that the die 
is cast there is but one duty confronting every American 


citizen: to stand by his Government in its efforts to attain ~ 


a goal which is dear to the hearts of every free and freedom 
loving people. 

There are two ways in which we can safeguard democ- 
racy. One is by giving our wholehearted and ungrudging 
aid to those who are ‘our allies. A few weeks ago this 
would have been impossible. We could not have escaped 
the conviction that in fighting with Russia and against 
Gertnany we were fighting with one autocracy and against 
another. ‘To-day all this has changed. With the Czar 
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deposed, the Romanoff dynasty deprived of sis LOWER 


and the government taken over into the hands of the 
people, we can take our stand with Russia and France 
and England, knowing that, outside of the United States, 
no more democratic peoples are to be found anywhere in 
the world. 

It is not for us to dictate the nation’s policy in war- 
time, but we have a right to insist that that policy shall 
be dictated by military necessity and not by sentiment or 
hysteria. When our military experts declare that it 
will require at least twelve months to assemble and 
equip and train the men for an expedition, and when 
Lloyd George and Admiral Jellicoe and other English 
statesmen and strategists assure us that if we will but do 
our duty the war will be over in half that time, we must 
know that every ounce of energy diverted from our main 
task will retard the advance of the allied armies and pro- 
long the duration of the war. If we will give ourselves 
unreservedly to the task of providing the Allied Powers 
with ample credit facilities, furnishing an abundance of 
food and munitions and ships, and using our navy for the 
purpose of keeping open the channels of communication, 
we shall be making our maximum contribution to the 
success of our allies and to the advancement of democracy. 

A second and more difficult way to safeguard democracy 
is by overcoming the dangers which threaten it here at 
home. It is a tragic fact that democracies, when at 
war, tend to become less democratic. First of all, we 
must safeguard democracy against the spirit of hatred 
and revenge. All genuine democracy is based upon the 
theory of human brotherhood. Can we anathematize 
the present German Government and yet feel kindly 
toward the German people? If so, we shall be safe- 
guarding democracy against one of its most insidious foes, 

Again, we must safeguard democracy against the un- 
conscious brutalizing which war always entails. A few 
months ago the story of a railroad wreck filled us with 
horror. ‘To-day we read of thousands of men shot into 
bits and other thousands left wounded and dying on the 
battlefield without a tremor of the heart or a flutter of 
an eyelid. 

Social workers everywhere are fearful lest when this 
process is complete it will be impossible to interest men 
in the work of social amelioration in which they took 
such an absorbing interest before the war. What are 
the privations of children in factory and mine when 
compared with those of the children of Belgium and 
Northern France? What is an eight-hour day in com- 
parison with four days and four nights of continuous 
service in the trenches? Unless democracy is to take a 
long step backward we must keep alive and vital the 
spirit of human sympathy. 

In the third place, we must safeguard democracy against 
those forces of reaction which are always quick to seize 
upon such an opportunity for the purpose of undoing the 
beneficent work of past generations. -Already we are 
urged to remove the restrictions with which an intelligent 
democracy has sought to protect its workers, especially 
its women and children. We can thwart the efforts of 
these who would conceal greed behind a cloak of patriotism 
only by insisting upon the preservation of these restraints. 

Last of all, we must safeguard democracy against the 
spirit of intolerance and oppression. A time of war 
involves of necessity certain restrictions upon personal 
liberty, but we must guard against allowing them to go 
beyond the requirements of the hour. A muzzled people 
and a fettered press have ever been the favorite instru- 
ments of autocracy. Such restrictions are no less rep- 
rehensible when imposed by the people. It will be of 
little avail to combat Prussianism abroad if we allow 
ourselves to be Prussianized here at home. 


‘of the day, his ‘ 


These are a few et ‘the 
time when war has inflamed our passio 
judgment. We cannot all enlist in the regular army, tet 
join the concentration camps, or even plant vegetable 
gardens, but we can all help to safeguard democracy at — 
the most critical period in its history against the spirit of 
malice and hatred, against the unconscious brutalizing 
of our fine instincts and sympathies, against the forces of 
reaction which seek to take advantage of our preoccu- 
pation with other things, and against that spirit of in- 
tolerance which would impose needless restrictions upon 
our freedom of tongue or pen and so deprive us of one of 
our most cherished liberties. In all this we shall be 
doing our bit, not only in shortening the war and securing 
a just and durable peace, but also in making the world 
safe for democracy, in insuring that government of the ~ 
people, for the people and ca the people shall not apis 
from the earth. . 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


The Larger Patriotism. 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted key.—Lowell. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN, 


_ Behold this dreamer cometh 
Forever down the unremembering years 
We hear the scornful cry— 
The mocking cry of blinded men 
Who dig a pit for him who sees. 
Less valiant he 
Who faces all the fiend-begotten craft of war 
Than he who braves the scorn of heathen minds, 
Still worshipping their gods of wood and stone. 
O tardy souls, that will not learn 
From all the crimson-blotted pages of the past. 
Must wisdom ever light her torch 
At martyrs’ fires, 
And progress rear her monuments 
Above the graves of prophets slain? 


Che Pulpit. 


Democracy and the Present Crisis. 


HOWARD N. BROWN, D.D. 


Ifany man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old things are passed 
away; behold, all things are become new.—2 Cor.v. 17. 


One of the wisest and sanest teachers of psychology, 
now speaking to the world at large through his books, 
makes a distinction between the final step of human 
progress and that which precedes it; a distinction that 
really involves nothing short of a miraculous gain, though 
it is stated as if it might be quite an ordinary, matter-of- 
fact advance from one to another slightly higher level of 
thought and feeling. ‘The third of four broad periods 
which he specifies in the life of human kind is that in 
which the individual regulates his conduct altogether, 
by his anticipation of social praise and blame. He lives, 
that is to say, to please the world of which he makes a 
part, and to avoid its condemnation. ‘his means, of — 
course, that he is in a way the world’s bond-slave, to do — 
its will. He conforms himself in all things to the pat-— 
tern which the world holds before him so far as he can 
apprehend what that pattern is. He is a coin struck out 
by the powerful die of the world’s mint. In the language 
‘social environment” shapes him to its 
uses; and in all that he is and all that he gion he rept - 
sents this outside formative power. f 
But the a Pea and final sneey in the ic Se 
it, is 
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an regulates his conduct in 
ward ideal of what is right 


rc and fitting, just and 
ue. No longer is he a creature shaped and stamped 
. influences external to himself, but he takes his destiny, 
_ in part at least, into his own hands, makes his own pat- 
tern of what he wishes to become or to perform, and 

_ proceeds to follow that pattern no matter what the 
world may say. Now it is easy enough to make this 
classification, and it sounds simple enough to grade men 
in this way; but when we come to reflect upon the mat- 
ter we shall find that the step from that lower to this 
higher place is an enormous transition. It really in- 
volves making the whole man over, on a new plan. It 
can be accomplished only through something like that 
new birth which is spoken of in our Gospel as being need- 
ful for entrance to the kingdom of heaven. »y ike 
We can illustrate, a little, the greatness and importance 

of this change, by reference to what the steamship has 
accomplished as a carrier of the world’s commerce. For 
thousands of years those who dwelt by the sea had only 


one way of getting any great distance, when they put 


forth upon its waters; and that was to spread a sail to 
the wind which blew over its surface, in order to find in 
that a motive power. Wonderful voyages were accom- 
plished in this way. The shores of all the habitable 
world were explored by ships which could not move at 


all, save as the wind carried them along. Far into the 


ice packs of polar regions these ships of old time drove 
their way. The fortunes of empires were settled by 
their combats at sea. Vast riches were acquired, by 
many a maritime state, out of the merchandise which 
they bore from port to port. 

Yet commerce between the nations was after all but 
a very tiny affair till human invention found a new 
motive power which could be put inside the ship herself, 
to take her, at much greater speed, to her destined haven 
wherever the winds might blow, or even if they refused 
altogether to lend their aid. What great changes and 
enormous expansion of all industry and trade the steam- 
ship has wrought is so evident upon the face of things 
that the mere reference to this transformation is quite 
enough. 

But the real point of the illustration is that the steam- 
driven vessel is something greatly more than a modifica- 
tion of the sailing-ship of the past. So different are 
they that there is little in common between them, save 
that both float upon the water and are both therefore 
called ships. The steam-engine, hidden deep in the hull 
of the one, is not in the least degree a child of the lofty 
system of spars and sails which towered above the decks 
of the other. It is a totally new contrivance of a wholly 
different order and kind. By no possibility could the 
sailing-ship ever have grown by slow degrees into the 


steamship; though it is of course true that the engine © 


has been gradually brought to perfection, and that grad- 
ually sails have been more and more laid aside, in favor 
__. of steam. 1n the older fashion of propelling ships at sea 
there was not a hint of the newer and better way. The 
sailor might have gazed to the end of time at his idly 
flapping sails, without finding in them any suggestion of 
the new power that was to revolutionize the carrying 
trade of a world. When the great invention came, it 
was no extension or modification of an older method for 
harnessing the powers of nature, but an entirely new 
7. i, never practised before. 
I say, when we pass from consideration of a kind 
anity where each man is guided and driven by a 
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himself, to another kind of humanity 
moved and governed by an ideal power 
yn mind and heart, then humanity has 
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is effected man is not merely the old being, somewhat 


changed and adapted to another sort of life; he is in 
effect a new creature. Something has been added to 
his make-up that was not there before even in germ or 
embryo, so far as our knowledge can see. ‘That ideal 
which has come into his mind, so to rule his conduct 
that he no longer cares much what the world may do to 
him, or think of him, but is intent only on satisfying the 
requirements of imaginary perfections that have been 
revealed to him as in a vision of heavenly things, is as 
much a new creation in him as was the engine when it 
was first put into a ship, and like that it begins a new era 
in the world’s affairs. The revolution it is destined to 
work out it may take many generations to complete. 
But, none the less, it means a wholly new order of human 
life. The self-governed man, who follows his ideal, has 
in him possibilities which the lower kind of man did not 
possess; and the world, when it can be peopled by such 
as he, must become a very different place. 

Now the only real advance that humanity can make, 
I should say, is to be found through the growth and 
development of that individual independence. ‘The 
order of life in which each person thinks for himself and 
follows his own ideal is not only distinctly but almost 
immeasurably higher than that in which men think and 
feel only in great social masses, one man’s mind being 
the reflex and counterpart of that of all his fellows. 
“Democracy,” says a writer of the day, “means inde- 
pendent thinking.’ It can mean nothing else. Democ- 
racy will not work, cannot be made to work, unless a 
very considerable portion of society is sufficiently intel- 
ligent and courageous so that each one forms for himself 
his own conclusions and speaks them without much 
regard to the disfavor he may thus encounter. 

Wherever society is in a backward state, wherever law 
is not well enforced or moral enlightenment is not well 
advanced, you will find great timidity on the part of the 
better kind of men and women about expressing any 
view that differs from the general opinion. That is 
what keeps public sentiment on a low level. Nobody, 
in such communities, dares accept the degree of martyr- 
dom that must be faced to tell the generality of men an 
unpalatable truth. We have crept some little distance 
up in the scale of being only because there have been 
individual minds, here and there, independent enough 


to see life with their own eyes and resolute enough to 


declare what they have seen, though they thereby sub- 
jected themselves to every kind of indignity and perse-° 
cution. And when that breed of men fails, then society, 
in the very nature of things, begins to stagnate and 
decay. 

So important does it seem in my own mind to promote 
this habit of independent thinking that I am very slow 
to join in the denunciation of strange new doctrines that 
may arise, however little my own judgment may approve 
of them, or however dangerous they may seem to the 
world’s peace. I rather glory in the courage of those 
who espouse unpopular causes and ideas, even though 
such ideas may appear to me of more than doubtful 
value. If men will only think, I will trust them to find 
a way through their difficulties and perplexities, however 
wild and lawless their thinking may be for the time being. 
I am more afraid of those popular crazes that arise among 
people who do not exercise much judgment of their own 
than of those fanatical dreams and hopes which easily 
victimize minds just beginning to wrestle with the prob- 
lems of existence for themselves. 

For this reason I would in all ordinary times have the 
freest speech that can be made consistent with public 
decency. I would bear long with the mistaken advocacy 


- of measures which the most intelligent know to be some- 


~ what mischievous. 


his heart; and even though names that are very precious 


to me may have to bear reproach through association _ 


with views commonly held in disrepute, and I may wince 
not a little under that connection and contact; yet I 
would suffer all this, rather than use my influence to dis- 
courage any person from the free exercise of his own 
faculties, for the determination of what is right, and just, 
and true. 

One exception, however, may be properly made, I 
think, to this rule. In time of war, when the majority 
of the people have determined that the nation shall be 
called to armed conflict, that majority has a right to say 
that free speech shall be kept within certain bounds, so 
long as the conflict lasts. War is an abnormal thing. 
It suspends many of the rules of our ordinary life. ‘The 
fate of the nation being at stake upon the result of battle, 
they who have the guidance of its affairs must see to it 
that all the nation’s strength is used, and that not too 
much is wasted by opposition talk, however honest and 
conscientious that may be. 

In days of peace the supreme object may well be the 
utmost possible expansion, everywhere, of the individual 
life. In time of war that object has to be put somewhat 
into the background. ‘Then it is the safety and success 
of the nation that assumes foremost place. In such a 
crisis the majority is likely to be needlessly rough, or even 
brutal, in its suppression of views at conflict with its pur- 
poses. Indeed, majorities are not apt ever to be either very 
just or very tender in their treatment of those who offend 
their prejudices and convictions. But it may be said 
that in time of war the majority simply has to rule with 
practically undisputed sway. Not too much alarm 
should be felt about the dictatorial methods then em- 
ployed. ‘They are a practical necessity of the hour, and 
do not of necessity signify a change of national character, 
though that is what they are sometimes taken to portend. 
The influences that make for personal liberty are quite 
likely to resume their course when this fearful interrup- 
tion of our usual law and order comes to an end. 

A matter of more serious interest, perhaps, is the ques- 
tion which may come home to the idealist in such wise 
as to leave him in no small perplexity; how can one who 
is trying to get himself and the world forward into the 
service of ideal ends, how can such an one fight? He 
seeks to make his life, and that of others, into the likeness 
of that ‘‘new creature’’ the pattern of which is revealed 
in Christ. How can he fight? Is it not treason toward 
the ideal he has set before him, if he descends from that 
higher place to join in measures which imply or involve 
the slaughter of one’s fellow-men? I have heard people, 
upon whose consciences this present crisis has put a sore 
strain, say that, while they were willing, if need be, to 
die for their country, they were not willing to kill some 
one else on its behalf; but I think there is some fallacy 
in that conclusion of the question. 

We do in a way take part in the killing, whenever a 
criminal is put to death, for murder. We consent to the 
killing; and the general conscience approves it as a nec- 
essary measure in defence of our common welfare. I 
do not mean to say that I myself believe in capital pun- 
ishment; but I say men can believe in it and enforce it, 
without forsaking the high ideals which, in some measure 
at least, govern their conduct. It is a very grim and 
hideous business to execute a man even according to the 
forms of law. None of us would want to have’any active 
part in that proceeding. Yet we quite unreservedly sup- 
port the State which frequently does set its servants and 
agents to do that hideous thing. I do not see that war 
in itself does anything more than multiply and dnitensity. 
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I would give every man, be he wise 
or foolish, a fair chance to utter the thought that is in 


this horror; and autherte or dt: a man can gag 
with good conscience depends upon his sense of what mi: 
at stake upon it. The killing is an unspeakably bad = 
business; there can be no question at all about that. 
The only uncertainty is whether or not the road to a 
better future lies through and across the battlefield. 

That uncertainty each one must decide for himself, 
and it is. rather idle to cry “coward”’ on either side. 
There is a cowardice, which I fear I myself should greatly 
feel, that consists in shrinking from the dangers of actual 
warfare, as practised to-day. There is also a poltroonery 
which consists in being afraid of public opinion and not a 
daring to face the imputations and aspersions cast upon 
an unpopular minority. Among people who pretend to 
have any judgment of their own upon such matters it is 4 
as well to leave such imputations alone. Each one must 
act upon his sense of what the existing situation demands q 
and of how the world is to be made a better place in days = 
to come. 

To me it seems plain that the road of social and moral 
progress does now lie across the battlefield; that, as 
events have shaped, there is now no possible way out 
save to fight this contest to an end; and I find it some- 
what difficult, however I may respect the motives of 
others, to respect the judgment of those who take a dif- 
ferent view. Even the spiritual man, it strikes me, has 
now come to a point where, if he has any clear sight of 
the way by which partially dethroned ideals are to be 
restored to their rightful place, he must fight for the 
spiritual inheritance that the Christian centuries have 
gathered. It would appear to me something like treason 
to the ideals of the spirit if he did not. 

Any adequate justification of this feeling would here 
take us too far away from the theme with which we be- 
gan; though it may be said that the one thing now at 
stake, best worth fighting for, is precisely that principle 
of individual liberty which bestows upon man the right 
and duty of following his own ideal wherever it may 
lead. ‘The issue between the two types of civilization 
now at war must decide whether the world turns back- 
ward, toward what is essentially a medieval way of look- 
ing at life, one which places the freedom of the common 
man entirely at the mercy of aristocracies and autocrats, 
or is to go forward, trusting the democratic principle that 
has obtained so large a footing in our modern life. 

This democracy of ours, foolish and ineffective as it 

often seems to be, marks the effort of our race to attain 
that final stage in its unfolding consciousness when each 
man walks by the light of his own knowledge and his 
own conscience toward ends that are good in his sight. 
I am bound to believe that this is what he was created 
for; that there is nothing in the bigness of any empire, 
or the splendor of any state, which can make good the 
loss when the opportunity to make the most of his own 
life is taken away from any common man. He was born 
not merely to serve and obey, but to become a “new 
creature,” through the establishment of supreme ideals 
of truth and right in his own heart. 

Just that, it appears to me, was what Saint Paul meant — 
when he spoke of being ‘‘in Christ.” This, to him, was 
no new form of bondage, but was altogether emancipa= 
tion and liberty. He had been brought up underalaw > 
whose great watchwords were “‘discipline” and “‘obedi- 
ence”; words which again in our time we have eres Fa 
prociaeae as the key to the highest form of human re 
culture; words which huge systems of religion still idea = 
clare to be of the very essence of man’s salvation 2S 
had come to see that dante? rd eee dep y 
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which made him a kind of serf and chattel under the 
divine sovereignty, and to give him the liberty of a child 
of God; so that he became a free citizen of that heavenly 
____ ¢ity where before he had held only a menial’s place. _ 
 —s« Surely a great transformation had been wrought in 
his life. He was in a new world which he saw with new 
eyes and had become himself a “new creature.” We 
think it a great event when the shackles are stricken 
from the limbs of four millions of slaves, but that event 
was as nothing compared with the mental enfranchise- 
x ment which Christianity first wrought at the heart of 
7 the great Roman Empire. It was the first notable 
| triumph of democracy that the world had ever seen; 
. _ for they who followed Christ ceased to obey blindly an 
outward law, and began to walk by the guidance of an 
i inward light. And, spite of the iron systems which the 
church has fastened upon the Christian world, Christian- 


ity has always remained, to some extent, an emancipat- _ 


sing force; because ecclesiasticism could never“altogether 

quench the influence of Christ, in whose name it pro- 

fessed to rule; and that influence, whenever it has really 

teached the hearts of men, has always moved them 
toward spiritual freedom. 

In later years, not only authoritative systems of re- 

ligion which are really incapable of seeing and under- 

Standing his purpose, but also the return of an utterly 

— materialistic philosophy, have turned the hearts of mil- 

lions away from Christ as our true leader into the fulness 

of spiritual life. These millions have come to regard 

him as not much more than a dreamer and fanatic; and 

that is one reason why we find ourselves once more in a 

kind of death-grapple with the old paganism which we 

thought had been forever bound and subdued. For let 

no one hide from his eyes the gravity of the crisis that 

has come upon us and of the situation in which we find 

ourselves. It is not that paganism is such a wicked 

thing, full of every kind of brutality and tyranny. It 

> is that its whole view of human life is totally different 

’ from the Christian ideal. It does not believe at all in 

na ie freedom for the common man. It cannot conceive that 

democracy should anywhere come to much good. It 

believes only in the divine right of the selected few to 

enforce their will upon the great majority of human kind. 

The contrast may be seen perfectly in the hierarchy of 

the Catholic Church, which is founded on a pagan rather 

than a Christian model. ‘That priesthood is not com- 

posed of bad men, and stories which float about of their 

moral turpitude are mostly nothing but lies. But they 

are men to whom Protestantism means nothing save 

religious anarchy and final impotence. They cannot 

see, through liberty, any hope whatever of a better 

__-world in days to come. They would be false to all their 

_ standards of duty if they did not strive, so far as they 

can and dare, to suppress that freedom of thought which 

_ the modern world has won. And now this huge contest 

that is convulsing half the world, though many other 

s have entered into it, has for its deepest issue the 

mn whether the idea of freedom shall still hold its 

n the social, political, and religious development 
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of history have been) that human foresight must needs 
feel some trepidation. 

With all the uncertainty and dread of what is yet to 
come that the situation suggests to our minds, we may 
have a very confident hope in the approaching downfall 
of that militaristic régime which is the survival of ancient 
ideas in the common mind, and in the coming of a new 
day for democracy which will provide an immense oppor- 
tunity for the new growth of all that is best in the heart 
of man. We fight now to discredit, and if possible to 
end forever, the rule of the sword; and if the liberty we 
have already won may be preserved, and may be re- 
lieved from the necessity to stand always on its guard 
against open and secret foes, there is no limit to our 
dreams of a new heaven and a new earth which the spirit 
that was in Christ may then produce. 

Boston, Mass. 
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for Freedom and Dumanity. 
The Hour of High Decision. 


For your country, boy, and for that flag, never dream 
a dream but of serving her as she bids you. No matter | 
what happens to you, no matter who flatters you or who 
abuses you, never look at another flag, never let a night 
pass but you pray God to bless that flag. Remember, 
boy, that behind officers and government, and people 
even, there is the country herself, your country; and 
that you belong to her as you belong to your own mother. 
Stand by her, boy, as you would stand by your mother. 

—Edward Everett Hale. 


My God, I am weary-of waiting for the year of jubilee; 

I know that the cycle of man is a moment only to thee; 

They have held me back with preaching what the patience of God is 
like, 

But the world is weary of waiting; will it never be time to strike? 


The wily world-enchantress is working her curséd charm, 

The spell of the hypnotizer is laming us head and arm; 

The wrong dissolves in a cloudbank of ‘‘whether’’ and “if’’ and 
Sei, ‘ 

And the subtleties of logic inhibit the sickly will. 


The bitter lesson of patience I have practised, lo! these years; 

Can it be, what has passed for prudence was prompted by my fears? 
Can I doubt henceforth in my choosing, if such a choice I must have, 
Between being wise and craven or being foolish and brave? 


Whenever the weak and weary are ridden down by the strong, 
Whenever the voice of honor is drowned by the howling throng, 
Whenever the right pleads clearly while the lords of life are dumb, 
The times of forbearance are over and the time to strike is come. 
—William Herbert Carruth. 


Finally, be strong in the Lord, and in the strength of 
his might. Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may 
be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. For our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against the 
principalities, against the powers, against the world- 
rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places. Wherefore take up 
the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and, having done all, to stand. 
Stand therefore, having girded your loins with truth, 
and having put on the breastplate of righteousness, and 
having shod your feet with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace; withal taking up the shield of faith, wherewith 
ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the evil 
one. And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God: with all prayer 
and supplication praying at all seasons in the Spirit, 
and watching thereunto in all perseverance.—LEphesians 
vi. 10-18. 
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"The International ranges of Relig- 


ious Liberals.* / 
y pote 
. At last, after many difficulties and delays 
attributable to world war, the printed 
proceedings and papers of the notable Con- 
gress held at Paris, France, in the summer 
of 1913, by the International Congress of 


' Free Christians and other Religious Liberals, 
» has reached us in America. 


The work was 
nearly all in type at the outbreak of the 


“war, but the compositors were summoned to 


the army and the work was abandoned till 
more favorable times. Even the conclud- 
ing proof-sheets, completed at the close of 
last year, were revised by the editors, Profs. 
John Viénot and Paul Fargues, in a town 
near the German-French trenches, amid the 
booming of cannon and bursting of shells. 
The result of their able and devoted labors 
is a gratifying surprise both in the outward 
appearance and the contents of the volume. 
Printed on laid paper, a handsome quarto of 
520 pages, with quite an array of portraits 
of leading participants in the meetings, this 
is the most sumptuous of the Congress re- 


' ports yet produced. 


For circulation in America the work has 
in the French 
tongue entirely and hence inaccessible to any 
unfamiliar with that language. Even pa- 
pers and addrisses delivered at the Congress 
in English, German, or Italian have been 
laboriously translated into French. It may 
have been hoped that the Congress members 
of other races might later issue versions in 
their own idioms, as was done by the Ger- 
mans, French, Hungarians, and others with 
the reports of the Boston and Berlin Con- 
gresses. This would be well worth while, 
for there is much material in this collection 
deserving such a reproduction. Most of 
the writers of the seventy-five papers in this 
volume are Frenchmen and treat of the lead- 
ing incidents and heroic figures of French 
religious history, particularly in the ad- 
vanced schools of Protestant and Catholic 
theology. Calvin, Castellion, Jurien, Pascal, 


Voltaire, Rousseau, Quinet, Renouvier, 
Vinet, the liberal Catholics Lamennais, 
Montalembert, Hyacinthe Loyson, and 


recent liberal Protestant and Modernist 
movements, are all presented by scholarly 
and large-minded men, Charles Wagner, 
Roberty, Viénot, Monod, Bonet-Maury, 
Vales, Fargues, Groenewegen, Rion, Narfon, 
Giran, Conte, Cornu, and Rochat among 
them. Nowhere can such condensed in- 
formation and insight into present-day con- 
ditions of liberal religion in France, Italy, 
and Holland be obtained as in these pages. 
The topics of non-Christian and universal 
religion are discussed by competent scholars, 
Count Goblet D’Alviella of Brussels, Dr. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, Theodore Reinach, G. 
Spiller, Walter Walsh, Camerlynck, and 
Montet of Geneva, although it is to be re- 
gretted that Prof. Rudolf Otto of Goettingen’s 
fine paper was not included. Like a number 
of others, it was not at the disposal of the 


editors, presumably because of the confu- 


sion of the times. 

Philosophical and theological discussions 
are represented by Prof. E. Boutroux, presi- 
dent of the Congress, Revs. C. F. Dole and 


“Travaux du 6e Congrés International du Progrés 
Religieux, Paris, 1913.__ (Report of the Sixth International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, held in Paris, 1913.) 528 
pp. American Unitarian Association, $1.25 and postage. 


The Chr. ? tian Register 


‘< 


George R. Dede Profs. Chiapelli, aise | 


Goguel, Stapfer, Michaud, Menegoz, Mlle. 
Diemer, Miss Maude Petre, Miss Karola 
Barth, Meyboom, Murri, Dr. S. A. Eliot, 
Lee S. McCollester, Joseph Schnitzer, M. 
D. Schutter, F. A. Bisbee, W. Tudor Jones, 
Paul Jaeger, Rabbi S. S. Wise, Chas. W. 
Wendte, Profs. Martin Rade and KE. Born- 
hausen of Marburg, the last named now a 
prisoner of war in France, Dr. Erich Foerster 
of Frankfurt, C. Rohrer of Jerusalem, Supt. 
Schiller and Arthur M. Knapp of Japan, 
besides a number of other delegates from 
Oriental countries—an imposing array. 

The social question is less adequately 
treated, but the papers of Wilfred Monod and 
Charles Gide of Paris, S. K. Bakker of Hol- 
land, and Karl Von Greyerz of Switzerland 
aré well worth reading. One of the finest 
addresses on this topic, that of Rev. J. 
Rhondda Williams of England, is not in- 
cluded. The international peace meeting 
held in Dr. Charles Wagner’s church and 
addressed by eminent speakers of various 
nationalities is scantily reported, only Drs. 
Wagner, David Starr Jordan, L. Walter 
Mason, and J. Estlin Carpenter being 
represented. Perhaps the terrible war which 
immediately succeeded made its memories 
pitiful and painful. 

We have not mentioned many other 
topics and speeches contained in the volume 
and of equal interest. One closes the book 
with the sad reflection—When will all the 
lofty and fraternal sentiments it discloses 
be repeated and realized under fairer condi- 
tions than those which now divide and 
destroy the nations, and the friendly co- 
operation of religious liberals throughout 
the world, of which it is the happy illustra- 
tion, be resumed? It is too soon to speak 
with knowledge on this subject, but no one 
who: believes in the reality and permanence 
of the ideals of religion and morality, the 
eternal nature of truth, and the progress of 
humanity, can doubt that there is a future in 
store for this international movement of 
progressive thinkers as brilliant and effective 
as has been its past. As a reconciling, co- 
ordinating, inspirimg power, the World 
Congress of Religious Liberals will survive 
its present eclipse, and in the sunshine of 
returning peace again bring forth its blossom 
and fruit for the healing and quickening of 
the nations. 


Literature. 


CREATIVE INTELLIGENCE: Essays in the 
Pragmatic Attitude. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1917.—The doctrine of Prag- 
matism is in process of evolution, and those 
who were repelled by the crudeness of its 
early days would do well to read this book, a 
co-operative enterprise by eight philosophers 
who treat the problems of life from the prag- 
matic point of view. ‘Their several contribu- 
tions are as follows: “The Need for a 
Recovery of Philosophy,” by John Dewey; 
“Reformation of Logic,” by A. W. Moore; 
“Intelligence and Mathematics,” by Harold 
C. Brown; “Scientific Methods and In- 
dividual Thinker,” by G. H. Mead; “‘Con- 
sciousness and Psychology,” by B. H. Bode; 
“The Phases of Economic Interest,” by 
H. W. Stuart; “The Moral Life and the 


Construction of Values and Standards,’ 


by J. H. Tufts; “Value and Existence in 
Philosophy, Art, and Religion,” by H. M. 


‘ 


s% 
§ 


Kallen, We may teks, essays Nos. 1, 5,-an 
8 as examples. ‘The title, Creative Intelli- 
gence, is very happy, for the writers seem 
chiefly concerned to show that intelligence 
is inherently forward-looking. Knowing is 
the act, stimulated by foresight, of securing 
and averting consequences. Prof. Dewey’s 
essay is one of the clearest and most convinc- 
ing things he has written. He insists that 
Kant did not solve his epistemological 
problems, and that they never will or can 
be solved, since they rest on false assumptions 
concerning human experience. He shows 
what these assumptions are and how the 
doctrine of biological continuity and organic 
evolution has rendered them obsolete. It 
is easy to ridicule this latest pragmatism by 
saying that it “regards intelligence, as a 
lubricating oil facilitating the workings of 
the body.” But Prof. Dewey succeeds in 
showing that if philosophy is ever to be 


anything more than ‘‘an ingenious dialectic 


exercised in professorial corners by a few 
who have retained ancient premises while 
rejecting their application to the conduct 
of life,’ it must recognize that the business 
of the intelligence is with the future, that its 
function is to free experience from mechanism, 
routine, and caprice, to imagine a future 
which is the projection of the desirable in 
the present, and to invent the instrumentali- 
ties of its realization. His conviction is that 
American people, for whom life is an enter- 
prise, not a reminiscence, need a philosophy, 
and that in faith in intelligence as creative 
we may find our salvation. Prof. Moore 
says substantially the same thing at the close 
of his essay: ‘‘Science is practical life aware 
of its problems and aware of the part 
that experimental—i.e., creative—intelligence 
plays in the solution of those problems.” 
Some time ago many were shocked to learn 
that psychology had dispensed with the 
soul. It now appears that they must go 
farther and accustom themselves to a psy- 
chology without a consciousness, a new 
science of behavior which denies or ignores 
what was the chief interest of introspective 
psychology. Prof. Bode restates the diffi- 
culties of parallelism and interactionism, 
and puts in words what many feel, that if 
from psychology we subtract what belongs 
to physics, chemistry, and physiology on 
the one hand, and on the other all meta- 
physics and wrangles over fictitious problems, 
not much is left. He agrees that psychology 
is the science, not of behavior, but of con- 


scious behavior, and the essence of con-- 


sciousness is the control of conduct by a 
future that is made present; it is the power 
of selecting among possible responses that 
which forwards the business of the moment, 
that which fulfils the purpose and realizes 
the end. So the conclusion of this essay, too, 
is that intelligence is creative. Dr. Kallen’s 
essay, finely written, is an interesting com- 
pound of insight and good sense with a 
“compensatory philosophy”? which reduces 
religion to a perverse somnambulism and 
explains the ideals that men live and die 
for by explaining them gway. If these 
values were no more than the writer thinks 
he has shown them to be, mere “‘compensa- 
tory desiderates,” nothing but irrational 


preferences of the mind, there would be but — 


little aspiration and noble ne ph in the na 


cap 


Dr. RK thinks so: “Experience is... 
 multifold, discordant, and chaotic. — Its 
stuff is not spirit, but stones and railway 
=< wrecks, and volcanoes, and Mexico and 
* - submarines, etc. It is not eternal.... Act- 
ie ually, the will is not free, each interest 
5 encounters obstruction, no interest is com- 
pletely satisfied, all are ultimately cut off 
by death.” Philosophy should give up the 
pretence of being true, -and become a pro- 
gramme of action in specific situations. In 
spite of such well-expressed philosophies 
of disillusion, the men and women who carry 
on the work of the world are likely to cling 
instinctively to Platonism in their moral and 
religious life and continue to believe in the 
reality of beauty and truth, of an absolute 
goodness and a perfect love. Yet the book 
as a whole is worth while, for it tends to 
produce in the reader the attitude of detach- 
ment and impartiality in the study of the 
past and the present, and to make clear that 
our proper attitude to the future is that of 
preference and ardent desire to realize our 
ideals through effective use of the Creative 
Intelligence. 


P Our WHERE THE WEST BEcINS: and 
Other Western Verses. By Arthur Chap- 
man. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25.—The notable poem with which begins 
this collection of poetry cast in a Bret Harte 

ps style was first printed in a Denver newspaper 
several years ago. It at once caught the 
popular fancy and has furnished political 
campaign material more than once since. 

Humor flashes from nearly every page, 

while the note of sincerity is equally evident. 

We have however chosen for quotation the 

poem “The White Man’s Road,” as in some 

respects it reveals the poet at his very best:— 


“The white man’s road is hard for us to 
follow; 
Our feet are bruised and bleeding, but who 
shall heed our cries? 
, The white man’s code—what has it been but 
hollow? 
Noears have caught our pleading—unheard 
the red man dies. 
The white man’s creed is lost in white man’s 
sinning; 
Our faith is slowly flagging—no door shall 
let us in— 
None sees our need, though fast our ranks are 
thinning— 
The wary feet are lagging that wear the 
moccasin. 
The white man’s word—what has it been but 
: broken? 
Our lodge-fires low are burning—without, 
the air is cold; 
And thus unheard, with sorrows deep, un- 
, spoken, . 
All helpless are we fuming—we who were 
; kings of old!” 
: , Too much can hardly be said in praise of 
‘) the manner in which the publishers have 
issued this volume both in typography and 
rich color reproduction. 


- Tue Way or THE Wind. By Eugenia 
Brooks Frothingham. Boston: Houghton 
‘Mifflin Comapny. $1.40 net.—It is not 
often that the story of the prodigal victim 
temperament, circumstances, and weak 
= so justly as here. That is the 

its appeal is less that of an inter- 


that, too) than a 


> 


ad { « nae 42. Se 


¢. 

“he 
of her life in close connection with a Lutheran 
theological seminary. She asserts modestly 
that the volume is intended to serve as an 
introduction to the writings of Luther himself *y 
and to the more scholarly records, of which ae. 
there are many; but it is safe to say that 

this will find many readers to whom longer 
and weightier biographies would never appeal. 


ery that has its sharpest 

1 the thought of its folly and needless- 

t ‘Miss Frothingham has taken up here 

a problem that is eternally vital, as old as it 

is modern, the problem of the good woman 

and the undisciplined man. She makes the 

reader see it from several points of view, and 
is at once logical and appealing. r 


THe Roap To LE Rive. By Brewer 
Corcoran. Boston: The Page Company. 
$1.25.—The road to Le Réve was not a way 
out of fact into fancy nor a dream of romance, 
as the title might signify, but an actual road 
that meant real engineering, hard-headed 
business enterprise, and social betterments. 
Yet it was an undertaking that also meant 
the subversion of the pleasures of the few 
to the good of the many, and to prevent it 
enlisted the co-operation of powerful fiian- 
cial and social interests. With the story of 
the road is woven a good romance which 
blends with its exciting complications and 
leads to a fitting climax of general success. 


“Mademoiselle Miss” 
5 


Letters from an American girl serving with the rank 
of Lieutenant in a French Army Hospital at the front: 


“The record is one of the most intimate and holy 
things which have been saved for our comfort out of the = 
whirlpool of embattled Europe. I find in these letters : 
some fragment of true atonement for the huge sin and 
blunder of the war. — Dr. Richard C. Cabot in his Pref- 
ace to this little book. 


“This brief record of some of those lights and darks 
shows not only what she does for her wounded and what 
her loving care of the wounded has done for her; it shows, ~- 
too, the operation in a crisis of typical American resource- : 
fulness and enthusiasm.” — BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


_ “These letters are not conscious literature but quiver- ; 
ing life. They are flung from the ends of her tingling 

nerves on to bits of paper, in the burning bloody midst z 
of most tragic and heroic scenes. Nothing equal to them 

in brilliancy, poignancy and power has come from the 

European War region to any periodicals.” — 

METHODIST REVIEW. 


Miscellaneous. 


Elsie Singmaster, who has entered litera- 
ture in promising and creditable fashion, is 
the author of a popular Life of Martin Luther, 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
In this year of the celebration of the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the Reformation, 
such a book is especially desirable, and Miss 
Singmaster (Mrs. Lewars) has the proper 
equipment for it. She was born in a Luther- 
an parsonage and has been for a large part 


Published for the benefit of the American 
Fund for French Wounded. 


Price 50 cents 
On sale at leading booksellers or at the publishers. ‘ 
W. A. BUTTERFIELD 
59 Bromfield St., Boston 


Travaux Du 6° Congres International Du Progrés Religieux 


Paris, 1913 


(Proceedings and Papers of the Sixth International Congress of Religious Liberals, held at Paris in July, 1913. 
Octavo, 560 pp., Paris.) : 
In French. Price One Dollar and Twenty-five cents. Onsale by 


~ THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
Book Department, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Edith Cavell Nurse 


From Massachusetts 
A Record of One Year’s Personal Experience With 


The British Expeditionary Force in France 


BOULOGNE—THE SOMME 1916-17 
With an Account of the Imprisonment, Trial and Death of Edith Cavell 


At a meeting held in honor of Edith Cavell, in Steinert Hall, Boston, Dec. 11, rors, it was decided that an 
“Edith Cavell Nurse from Massachusetts” should be offered to the English Government, to serve with the 
British Expeditionary Force in France, for the duration of the war. Money was promptly subscribed, and 
Miss Alice Fitzgerald was chosen, and the spirit in which she is carrying out her mission, and something of 
what that spirit means to her wounded in France, may be inferred from the following record, These brief 
extracts from her letters to members of the Committee and to other friends in America and in France, tell us 
little of what she feels. Their unconsciousness makes them the more telling. It gives them, as we believe the 
reader will inevitably feel, a place heroic as it is humble, among the first-hand documents of the war. 

: 


In the courageous, self-forgetful, truth-loving life of Edith Cavell we meet, with an 
extraordinary sense of intimacy, a woman so beautiful of soul that I want every teacher in 
the land pow every child in school to hear the story of her sacrifice.—Ella Lyman Cabot, 


All royalties to be given to the committee for the support of the 
Edith Cavell Nurse in France 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


'W. A. BUTTERFIELD, Publisher, 59 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


Prompt Altention to All Orders 


es 
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The Dake: in May. 


OLIVER PENMARE. 


Were ever hues more tender, 
More varied and serene,— 
When May days coax 
ame From budding oaks 
Their wondrous shades of green,— 
Colors so quiet, they belong 
To harmonies of silent song. 
*Tis then the brave oaks seem to say: 
“Now, with the May 
Has come our day, 
When we, with verdure clad, may sing, 
And to the world fresh beauty bring,— 
For May is here. 
And June is near!” 


The: Dolls’ Surprise Party. 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


Once upon a time a little girl named 
Marian Edmonds hurried out of bed and 
ran to the window to see what the weather 
was like. By the quickness with which she 
ran across the room you would have thought 
the weather was the most important thing 
in the world—and so it was just then to 
Marian. ‘There was to be a party at a little 
friend’s house in the country that afternoon, 
if the weather were pleasant; but if it 
rained, there would be no party till some 
time the next week. The nice thing about 
having the party that very day was*that it 
was Saturday, and Marian was asked to 
stay over Sunday, and that would give her 
a whole long day in one of the most beautiful 
country spots you can imagine. 

At the same hour exactly, another little 
girl ran to her window to see what the 
weather was like, too. She was Mary Wind- 
sor, and the party was to be hers, so no 
wonder she wanted to know whether the 
sun was shining or whether the rain was 
coming down. Both little girls laughed 
merrily, for both saw the sun shining as 
brightly as possible for so early in the morn- 
ing, and the sky showed its blue face without 
a cloud to spoil its smiles. So both little 
girls hurried into their clothes as fast as they 
could. ’ 

After breakfast at Marian’s house her 
mother helped her into her best coat and 
hat and kissed her good-by, and father took 
her to the station and put her onto the cars. 
How proud she felt to be taking that long 
journey alone! Why, she would have to 
ride till near dinner-time! 

After breakfast at Mary’s house Mary 
flew as fast as her little feet could carry her, 
helping her mother, and running errands, 
and hurrying to have everything ready for 
the visitor. Then when the hands of the 
clock pointed to half-past eleven she put on 
her hat and ran to the station to meet her 
friend, while mother made ready the things 
for dinner. 

What a glad cry each little girl gave as 
the train stopped and Marian was helped off 
by the big conductor! There were so many 
things to say to each other, too, on the way 


‘to the pretty farmhouse, and Mary carried 


Marian’s small suit-case, and they laughed 
and chattered so much that the way seemed 
shorter than ever before. 


Sd 
J Vv -esned were as ple 
the little girls at the visit. 


hungry a railroad journey can make a little 
girl, to be sure! z 

By half-past two o’clock the thiness were 
ready for the party, and soon the first little 
girl arrived; then two more came; then 
four, all at once; then another little girl 
came, all alone; and so on, till there were 
fifteen in all, and, as Marian had seen them 
all before, it did not take long for the real 
party to begin. ~ 

Such a lot of things there were to do at 
this party! They took turns swinging in 
the big swing in the orchard. ‘They tried 
all the hammocks, from the bright-colored 
ones from the city to the country ones made 
from barrels. They played tag and hide- 
and-seek and blindman’s-buff on the soft 
grass, and then part of them played croquet 
while part of them hunted four-leaved clovers 
in the meadow near by. Then some one 
asked Mary about her dolls, so she took 
them all to the barn where her father had 
made her a playhouse for the dolls, out of a 
big piano packing-box. The house was so 
large that the tallest little girl could stand 
up in it without touching her head to the 
ceiling. 

“Oh!” cried one of the little girls, ‘‘let’s 
have a party like this for the dolls!” 

“Ves, let’s!” cried another. 

That seemed to be what every one wanted, 
too, so Mary and Marian dressed the dolls 
in their best clothes, while one of the girls 
of the party hung up the doll-hammock and 
the doll-swing; and one girl pretended to 
clean the house all through, though Mary kept 
it so clean there was nothing out of order at 
all; and another little girl baked for the 
party. 

The little ‘girl who baked wanted things 
to look real, so the table was set with the 
doll-dishes. There was real water in the 
tiny glasses, real sugar in the sugar-bowl, 
and some real milk which Mary brought 
from the house, and some tiny slices of 
bread, and even crisp pieces of lettuce from 
the garden. A real radish placed on the 
little platter was supposed to be real roast- 
beef. Mary had a number of make-believe 
things to eat, too, from a store in New York. 
These were her last Christmas presents from 
Marian, and were plates of fish, and some 
baked puddings, and even ice-cream in pink, 
white, and chocolate layers. The whole 
table looked so fine when ready for the dolls 
that it made all the little girls hungry. 

The little girl who baked then came from 
the other room in the barn with something 
that made all the rest say, ‘‘Oh!”’ with de- 
light. It looked like a real cake—the most 
real-looking cake not real they ever had 
seen. 

“T thought,” > said that little girl, ‘‘that we 
might pretend it is a birthday-party for one 
of the dolls, and this is the birthday-cake. 
I had no candles for it, so I used these red 
candies I had in my pocket. ‘The biggest 
doll can be the one whose birthday it is, and 
she is sixteen, as you see by the candies.” 

‘How lovely!’ came the chorus from the 
party. 

“However did you make it?’ asked one. 

The little girl showed them how she had 
taken Mary’s little crinkly patty-pan, and 
had gone to the bag of corn-meal kept for 
the chickens, and with a little water had 


How goo the pi 
fresh vegetables and fruit tasted, and how} 


the top. It om ae. a peat cabana 
they placed it in the middle of the table. ny Sa 

Mrs. Windsor called the little girls to the 
real supper, and they had to leave the dolls 
to their pretend-supper and go to the large 
veranda where the pretty tables were laid. 
The good things to eat made the children 
forget to wonder how the doll party was 
pais on, till as supper was over Marian 
said,— 

“TY wonder if the big doll has cut her cake 
yet!” 

They told Mrs. Windsor about the party 
in the barn, and asked her to come to see 
the cake. 

Such a surprise met their eyes when the 
barn was reached that at first the children 
could not say a word! The dolls were 
tipped out of their chairs—except the big- 
gest doll, which still sat as they had left her; 
and the real eatables—even to the cake— 
were gone! Even the pretend plates of food 
were scattered about, and not a crumb was 
to be seen. - 

“Well, of all things!” said Mrs. Windsor. 

“Who could have done it?” asked Mary, 
and suddenly she began to laugh. She 
pointed to the farther corner of the barn 
where old Mr. Rooster was pecking at the 
roast-beef radish as hard as he could. 

“Tt was the chickens!” cried all the 
children. 

Sure enough! No wonder the dolls were . 
tipped over and the things scattered about! 
Mrs. Windsor said the corn-meal cake must 
have been the thing that brought them, as 
it really was their proper supper, and also 
the hour for their supper had arrived, so they 
had come to the party, and had helpéd 
themselves. Everybody laughed. 

Next Monday Marian’s father and mother 
laughed too, for before Marian had said a 
word about the real party she told them all 
about the dolls’ surprise party. 7 


The Cow that liked Compositions. 


Caro had never written a composition. At 
the city school nothing had ever been said 
about them. But here in the country, where 
they had lately come to live, every Friday 
was composition day, and Caro was expected 
to write something on the subject printed 


upon the blackboard. “ Cows,” she read, 
and felt perplexed at once. f 
“Make your compositions this week 


humorous, or funny, if possible,’ the teacher 
said, which sent Caro home in a puzzle. 
What was funny about a cow? ~ 

After school the little girl took a paper and 
pencil and went out into the pasture back 
of the house to study their cow, and to write 
her composition. 

Billy Carpenter had told her that cows 
sometimes chased people, but this cow that 
her father had just bought looked too clumsy 
and too lazy to run after anybody. So Caro 
sat down upon a big stone, and wrote ‘‘ Cows” 
in big letters at the top of her sheet. 

The cow switched her tail from side to 


side, to drive off the flies, so presently Caro an 
a 


wrote,— Ho 
“Cows are big animals, with fa tails 

go wigglety-waggle.”’ thf ‘at 
Then she watched, to iene Hie 


y soon this went down « on Shiites ~ One dreadf 4 Paul came home from 
, school, threw his coat on the back porch, and 
ran into the house to get a drink of water. 
When he came out, he called,— 
“‘White-Ear, White-Ear, where are you?” 
No squirrel came running to meet him. He 
looked into the box; nothing was there. 
stared up into the old apple-tree, hoping to 
see two bright eyes looking down at him; 
but everything was quiet. 
“Put your coat on, Paul,” called mother, 
‘and go round and search in the front yard!” 
Paul put on his coat, although it seemed 
very heavy for a warm afternoon, and ran 
round to the front porch. ‘There, stretched 
in the sun, was Rover, taking his afternoon 
“O Rover, did you seé White-Ear?”’ 
“T can’t find him anywhere.” 
Rover snapped at a fly, as much as to say, 
‘“There’s nothing here except flies to bother 


= ¥é “Cows. eat all the time and never stop. 
_ They have big eyes that stare at you, and 
they have horns to let down the bars with, 
when they go home at night. ( i 
reddish, and isn’t funny at all.” 
Just then the cow walked off under a = 
and lay down chewing her cud. 
7 thought Caro, “that is funny! 
They do their eating first, and then they go 
and chew and chew and chew!”’ 
down her discovery, adding, ‘I wish I could 
do that wey but mother makes me chew as 


A Waitwads passed near the farm, and just 
then a whistle sounded shrilly not far away. 
It frightened the cow, and, getting on her feet 
in a hurry, she came bounding in Caro’s di- 
rection at a lively pace. 
“Oh!” screamed Caro, and, dropping paper 
and pencil, she scampered away toward the |. 
fence. Safely on the other side, she ventured 


Paul hurried down toward the gate, and 
looked down the long, long road, on which 
there was not a single little squirrel as far as 
he could see. 

A very unhappy boy came back to the 
house. But he swallowed his tears, and said 
to himself: ‘‘There are lots of places to look 
V’ll try the chicken-yard.” 

Mother Hen was teaching her children to 
Paul was sorry to interrupt 


_ The cow was inspecting the composition. 
“Oh!” cried Caro again, and then louder, 
“Oh, my!” for the paper had vanished in 


Caro went sadly home, to rewrite her com- 
position in a safe place, and she added this 
to the first part,— 

“Cows like compositions, for ours ate mine 


hunt for worms. 
such a busy person. 

“T must hunt everywhere, though.” 
called through the wire fence, “ 
little White-Kar anywhere round here?” 

Mother Hen stood still and looked at Paul 
as if she were about to answer; but just then 
one of her little chickens tried to squeeze 
through the fence, and she began to cackle 
loudly, as mutch as to say, ‘‘Don’t you see 
I have all I can do without entertaining com- 
pany, whether they are squirrels or boys?” 

“T guess he’s gone to his own home,” 
said; and this time it was more than he could 
do to keep back the tears. 

It seemed a long time before father’s 
carriage came along. Father drove up to the 
and threw the lines to Paul. 
father,” cried Paul, ‘I can’t find White-Ear! 
I’m afraid he’s lost, and drowned, and gone 


The hed, Friday safteericoas when all the 
twenty compositions were read, the scholars 
voted Caro Clyde’s the very funniest one 
there.—Emma C. Dowd, in Sunday School 


Little White-Ear. 


One day, when Paul was coming home 
from school, he saw a little gray squirrel 
in the road. It was the prettiest squirrel 
—all gray except one ear, which was white. 
He came nearer, but very softly, because he 
did not want to frighten it; but to his sur- 
prise, the squirrel did not move, and Paul 
knelt down and stroked its soft fur. The 
little animal shook, as if in great fright, and 
when it tried to walk, Paul could see why it 
had not run away. Its leg hung so limp that 
Paul was sure that it was broken, and, more- 
over, the squirrel made a queer little squeaky 
sound, which is the way a squirrel might cry. 

“Father’ll know what to do,” thought Paul. 
“T’ll just put the squirrel into my pocket, and 

carry him home.” 
_ Ina very little while the squirrel’s leg had 
- been set with a splint, and then Paul had a 
~ fine time taking.care of his new pet. He 
" named him White-Ear. Perhaps it seemed 
a long time to the squirrel, but the leg got 
-_-well too fast to please Paul. 
One day his father said: ‘‘ Little son, don’t 
i '- you think that to-morrow you had better let 

.“ - the squirrel go back to his own home? Maybe 

Mother and Father petty are wondering 


“All of that?” asked father. 
can’t be as bad as that. 
your pocket, little son?”’ 

Paul put his hand into his left-hand pocket 
and felt something nice and warm and soft. 
“it’s little White-Ear, 
He’s been there all the time.” — 
Edith Marion Cleaver, in Youth's Companion. 


What is that in 


“Why,” he cried, 


Some Bird Acquaintances. 


First come my friends, the Red-eyed 
Vireos and their family, ‘The pretty mother 
built her little basket-nest in the apple-tree 
just outside my window. Mr. 
Vireo did not help his wife in her work, but 
was ever near at hand to cheer her with his 
song. It was wonderful to see how skilfully |, 
this tiny creature wove the bits of material 
into a charming little home. 
were four pretty eggs in the uest, and in due 
time three tiny, squirming, naked little birds, 
and one unhatched egg, which Mrs. Vireo 
calmly poked out of the nest. 

| While the mother bird was ou the nest, I 
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spent a great deal of time by that window, 
.|and after a few days she did not mind me in 
the least. Once I almost touched her, and 
she never moved. 

When the three little Vireos began learning 
to fly, there were exciting times at “Shady- 
side.” Often Mrs. Red-eye came to the 
veranda where I was reading, and invited 
me to step round and rescue her children, 
once from Miss Day’s good, toothless old 
pussy-cat, and several times from a mass of 
tall, wet grass. Soon I concluded to bring 
the youngsters to the vine on the porch, and 
after that I had an easier time. Then, too, 
I could watch proceedings from my com- 
fortable steamer chair. One day it occurred 
to me to try my hand at feeding these young 
Vireos. So I got a few meal-worms and 
offered one to a youngster. My, how quickly 
he opened his mouth! Down went the poor 
worm into what looked to me like a deep well, 
and his parents had been feeding him almost 
every moment since dawn! While I stood 
feeding them, the parent birds came into the 
vine with food in their bills. Did they fly 
off in alarm? Not they. Instead they 
waited until I had dropped my last worm 
into the mouth of a nestling, and then pro- 
ceeded to take their turn as undisturbed as 
you please. You may be sure I was very 
happy to be taken into partnership by these 
neighbors.—Emma E. Drew, in Bird-Lore. 


: - No Game New. 


Every now and then a boy that I know 
comes bouncing into my study full of excite- 
ment, and says,— 

“Oh, I know a new game.” 

““A new one?” I say. ‘“‘Are you sure of 
that?” 

“Yes, indeedy, it’s a newone. ‘This is the 
way it goes.” And then he shows or tells 
me of some game like hop-scotch or leap-frog, 
which is new to him because he has just grown 
up to it, but which has been played by chil- 
dren in many countries for hundreds and 
hundreds of years.— St. Nicholas. 


A little girl, visiting a neighbor, was asked 
to answer the telephone. She did not like 
to confess that she had never spoken in one, 
and took down the receiver. ‘Hello!’ came 
the call. ‘‘Hello!’’ answered the little girl, 
flushed with pride at being able to give the 
proper answer. ‘‘Who is this?’’ continued 
the voice. ‘I don’t know!” she exclaimed. 
“T can’t see you.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in cad (weltnte. both in their own homes an 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PREsIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drrecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
c Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. S: B. Snow, ae G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Aan ps Boston, Mass. 


The General Theological Library. 


Unitarians, who have stood in the fore- 
most rank of educational progress and who 
have for a hundred years sought to main- 
tain the highest standards of education for 
the ministry, ought to be more familiar than 
many of them are with the work of the Gen- 
eral Theological Library, 53 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. This library of about 30,000 
volumes has for nearly sixty years been do- 
ing a quiet but effective piece of work for 
the ministers of New England. It is inter- 
denominational in its administration, having 
representatives of all the leading denomina- 
tions upon its board of trustees, and being 
open to use by ministers of any denomina- 
tion. Many of our Unitarian ministers 
draw upon it, and it is very satisfactory to 
be able to report that Unitarian laymen 
have been among its most generous sup- 
porters. Its reading-room is in constant 
use, often to such a degree that there is 
standing-room only. 

The Library also sends out thousands of 
books a year free of charge to ministers liv- 
ing in New England, the Library paying 
the postage both ways. The number of 
ministers using the Library has rapidly in- 
creased in the last few years owing to the 
steadily growing appreciation of its value. 
During the year ending May, 1916, more 
than 2,000 out of the 6,000 ministers in New 
England drew out a total of about 30,000 
books, an average of 15 books apiece. This 
year the number of ministers using the 
Library will be about 2,500, more than three 
out of seven of all the New England minis- 
ters. It is a magnificent piece of educa- 
tional work which the Library is doing with 
small funds, in providing the best and most 
up-to-date theological reading to nearly 
2,500 parsonages throughout the New Eng- 
land States. 

Through this service the Library is con- 
tributing to the leadership of New England 
in the intelligence, the moral earnestness, 
and the broad spirituality of the New Eng- 
land ministers. It is continuing the work 
of the theological schools by placing in the 
hands of ministers the efforts of the most 
modern scholarship. The work is especially 
valuable to ministers in the smaller com- 
munities where the public libraries are very 
seldom able or willing to purchase the pro- 
fessional books which the minister ought to 
read. 

This work is supported by the returns 
from an endowment of about $20,000, by 
annual gifts from friends amounting to 
some $4,000 more, and by some further in- 
cidental income. Out of this scanty income 
has to come the maintenance of the building, 
the salaries of the staff, and the purchase of 
new books. In addition, the admirable sys- 
tem of sending and recalling books by mail 
now costs about a thousand dollars a year, 
a charge which is constantly mounting with 
the increasing use of the Library. The 
directors are now confronted with the ne- 
cessity of enlarging the overcrowded reading- 
room and with providing a fireproof stack 
for the more valuable books, for the Library 
is constantly exposed to damage or destruc- 
tion by fire. The Library needs $20,000 
for this purpose, and ought to have an addi- 
tional endowment of $100,000 in order to 
insure the permanence of its work. The 
trustees are very desirous to maintain the 
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Library at its maximum Eitienee: and count 
upon the intelligent and generous co-opera- 
tion of laymen and of churches who appre- 
ciate the fundamental value of an enlightened 
ministry. ‘The treasurer of the Library is 


Mr. Arthur F. Estabrook, 15 State. Street, 


Boston. 


’ 


Sermons by Rev. Miles Hanson. 


Books of sermons there are in super- 
abundance. One who has sampled any 
number of them finds himself uncurious as 
to what another unknown volume of sermons 
may contain. A few months ago, in El Paso, 
an enthusiast insisted that the writer 
look into a volume entitled ‘‘The Power 
Behind,”’ by Rev. Miles Hanson. If it had 
been possible for the writer to have avoided 
this without being discourteous, he would 
have done so. Instead, with an inward 
sigh, he perfunctorily opened the book—and 
at once forgot all about his enthusiastic host. 
He secured a copy for himself before he 
reached home. 

It is safe to say that the writer’s experience 
will be repeated many times with other 
readers, because these are not ordinary 
sermons. There is not a single man of 
straw set up anywhere in the volume. There 
is not a line wasted in talking about unreal 
or unimportant things. The sermons are 
not academic. They deal with the very 
things we all are mulling over in our minds 
all the time. What we are wondering about 
is handled with a frankness which rightly 
or wrongly we do not associate with clergy- 
men. Mostly the ones who do deal with 
these things as honestly as does Mr. Hanson 
lack the spiritual insight which characterizes 
all he says. Any one of ordinary intelligence 
may have the extraordinary experience of 
really understanding what the preacher 
means when he deals with religion. The 
scientist in his laboratory is no more honest 
or disinterested in his pursuit of truth than 
is Mr. Hanson in his attitude toward religion. 

It is not important whether or not we al- 
ways agree with the preacher’s conclusions. 
It is tremendously important that we catch 
the contagion of spirit of a free, fearless, 
inquiring, reverent soul who humbly faces 
every difficulty in the realm of religion with 
absolute courage because he is so sure of the 
reality of the Power Behind. 


Murray W. DEWAR’. 


Our Jamaica Mission. 


The work in Jamaica goes on satisfactorily. 
The fact that in these days of stress and dis- 
traction we always get a hearing is proof of 
the arresting nature of our message, and of 
the willingness of many to be informed con- 
cerning our principles. The work here has 
proved that Unitarianism is not a form of 
religion that appeals only to a certain race 
or to certain classes. We have actually 
enrolled thirty-one members, exclusive of 
the family of the minister, and the following 
classification ought to be interesting: mer- 
civil service clerks, 2; 
teacher of music, 1; tailors, 7; cigar-maker, 
1; bank porter, 1; carpenters, 2; contractor, 
1; medical practitioner, 1; auctioneer, 1; 
shopkeeper, 1; typist, 1; laundresses, 2; 
married women, 3; landed proprietors, 2 

For reasons known to us the lawyers, mer- 
chants, and men of the higher social class have 


not come in yet, but they are coming, pe 
some are now helping on the quiet; but is it 
not worthy of note that we have touched 
those who we expected would be longer in 
understanding and appreciating? We ask 
our friends and supporters to bear with us. 
Success though delayed is sure. Keep the 
flag flying while we continue to summon the 
recruits. EB. HE. B. 


Some Counsels of Experience. 


Ti 


The following is a circular sent out from 
Unitarian headquarters and addressed to 
the officers of churches that are aided by 
the American Unitarian Association. While 
intended for churches that are for the most 
part in a formative period of their existence, 
many of the counsels of the circular are 
applicable to the life and work of all churches. 
The circular puts in brief form the results 
of wide experience in matters of church 
administration. Use has been made of the 
similar circulars addressed to aided churches 
by the directors of the Home Mission So- 
cieties of different denominations:— 


You are the responsible leaders of im- 
portant and significant enterprises. Some 
of you are administering churches that are a 
part of a precious inheritance from the past 
and you desire to transmit your trust un- 
impaired and, if possible, augmented and 
upbuilt, to your children and _ successors. 
Most of you are directing the affairs of 
churches which have only recently been 
gathered and which are still in the making. 
Beginnings last wonderfully. A church is 
apt to continue in the way and in the spirit 
in which it starts. 

Your work is not without difficulties. 
Resources are limited or people are com- 
paratively few. Often the community is 
indifferent. -There is misunderstanding and 
sometimes hostility. Nothing but wisdom, 
patience, and energy can make your work 
successful. Moreover, you are expending, 
in support of your enterprise, not merely 
your own money but that of friends all over 
the land sent to you through the Association. 
That money always means sympathy and 
interest, and sometimes real sacrifice. There 
are certain suggestions which the Directors 


‘of the Association desire to make with the 


hope that they will be helpful. 


CHoIck OF A MINISTER. 


It is easy to get a minister whose services 
are worthless or worse. Nothing but sound 
judgment and prudent care will protect an 
inexperienced church from a certain class 
of glib men whose presence always means 
disaster. Do not think of inviting a minister 
even to visit you until you have ample 
assurance of his reliability. It is easier to 
keep out of a tangle than to get out of it. 
Abandon before you begin all idea of getting 
a “star preacher.” ‘There are only a few, : 
and they are a doubtful blessing. Seek for a , 
minister who will be faithful, tactful, alert, ; 
genuinely interested in the welfare of the e 
community and in the liberal interpretations . 
of religion. Call him on his record, not ona ~ 7 
sample sermon. Do not “hire” him fora = 
year, but “settle” him as your minister, 
Arrange, if you like, that the relation may ; 
be terminated on three months! aoties, a 


er side. . . . The Ane. he no 

Serie. to control -your choice. Their desire 

. the churches shall have the ministers 

2 ake want, but they must insist that they 

shall be ministers of good character and 
reasonable efficiency. 


A Pledge of Loyalty. 


An unusual service was held in the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church of Elmira, N.Y., 
when seven hundred people, meeting for the 
first time after the declaration of war against 
Germany, declared their allegiance to the 
United States. ‘‘There is no room,” said 
the pastor, ‘‘for divided fealty; we shall do 
our duty, but with a bleeding heart, not a 
smile.” He continued: “Realizing that we 
need an inspiration, and that some of us need 
a special effort to come to a definite decision 
as to our supreme duty in the present crisis; 
feeling that we all need the guiding hand of 
our Heavenly Father in the fulfilment of a 
difficult task, and believing that it will be 
well for us and fair to our fellow-citizens if 
we stand up to be counted, I ask all who 
are ready to endorse my remarks to stand 
with me, lift up their right hands to the 
Throne of God, and renew. their oaths of 
allegiance to the Flag of the Free and the 
United States of America:— 


“So schwer es sei, 
Dir sind wir treu 
Dem neuen Vaterland, 
Mit treuem Herz und fester Hand 
Der Fahne blau-weiss-rot, 
Treu in dieser Not! 
So sprech ich in aller Namen, 
Gott hilf’ uns in Gnaden. Amen.” 


Every member arose, and after the oath 
joined in singing ‘‘ America.” 


The Syrian Unitarian Mission. 


The Mission thanks the following friends 
for their timely gifts: Arlington Street 
Church school, for service books; King’s 
Chapel, for the well-chosen books that con- 
stitute the lending library, and for a happy 
Easter Day; First Parish (Meeting-House 
Hill), Dorchester, for lesson-books of the 
Graded Beacon Series; friends, for gifts of 
money, games, and pictures, and for copies 
of the Beacon, which is received every Sun- 
day; and especially Miss Day of King’s 
Chapel and the young women of the First 
Church, West Roxbury, for their interest 
and assistance. 

We have quite outgrown our present 
quarters, but while we stay in them we 
want to help in as many ways as we can and 
not duplicate any other welfare work done 
in the community. A near-by settlement 
house conducts classes of every description, 
but these classes meet for each group but 
once a week. At other times the children 
are in the street. It occurred to us we 
might furnish wholesome amusement, games, 
and music. Visits to the public school sug- 
gested that we assist with the home work 
required. Visits in the homes helped con- 
nect school, home, and Mission. Only 
those children who are helpful in the home 
can come to the Mission. 
Sometimes we are quite like a day nursery 
when the “little mothers” bring their babies. 
joy to all is the music of our somewhat 


y melodeon. No books were seen in 


the homes. The visitor asked if they had 
read this or that story in the Beacon, and all 
seem to persevere diligently now. A lend- 
ing library is all ready to be launched. The 
boys.run out to see the most insignificant 
procession; and why? Because the music 
attracts. So we have a fife and drum corps 
in the process of making. The name is 
“The Young Patriots Club’’; the aim “to 
play in King’s Chapel.” 

Mr. Denden and Mr. Akel have a Bible 
class for men early Sunday afternoons and 
the Mission Sunday-school meets later, as 
we cannot accommodate both at the same 
time. ‘Two afternoons a week we assemble, 
and new ideas and higher ideals have grown 
out of our friendship together. 

ETHEL VINAL LILLIBRIDGE. 


The following letter has been received 
from a Boys’ Club in the Unitarian Syrian 
Mission, Boston. Any interested to provide 
fifes or to help pay for a drum (cost, $7.50) 
may send to Miss E. V. Lillibridge, Tucker- 
man School, 33 West Cedar Street, Boston:— 


My Dear Sir,—I wish to thank you very 
much for the drum you bought for us. The 
whole club thahks you very much. We are 
planning to have the club all equipped by 
May so that we can raise some money for 
the club. You can tell for yourself that the 
members of my club, The Young Patriots, 
try their best to get money for dues. They 
can’t get money for dues on account of the 
high cost of living. The members are eager 
to have the club equipped by May, We 
are very glad you helped us out by buying us 
a drum. ‘The fifes cost $1 apiece and we 
need eight of them and another drum. We 
cannot find out how to get these things for 
the club. Our Sunday-schooi teacher is 
Miss Lillibridge. Our Arabic school teacher 
is Mr. Roy Denden. I am president of the 
club. I hope you can find a way of helping 
us equip the club,—I mean a fife and drum 
corps outfit. 

Eras ZAYADY. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Topic List for May. 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 


The topics for this month deal with the 
motive that lies behind our denominational 
missionary work, and especially with the 
missionary spirit of the Y. P. R. U. Each 
union ought to ask itself how it can do better 
and more effective missionary work; and 
nothing would contribute more to the general 
movement than for each union to send in its 
suggestions to the central office as to how our 
Unitarian young people can increase and 
strengthen their missionary endeavors. 
The Y. P. R. U. is a missionary body; that 
is, it has as its chief purpose the spreading 
of the Unitarian faith among the young 
people of the rising generation. How can 
this work best be done? Will you not tell 
us how your society is doing it? 

May 6. The Call from Macedonia, The 
missionary motive often rises from a need 
which is brought to our attention in some 
apparently trivial way. It was because of 
one man’s call for help from Macedonia that 
Paul undertook his missionary work there. 
It happens not infrequently that the need 


This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely "x no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 
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Write for handsome free booklet 121 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas 6s, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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of one person starts a movement that results 
in the founding of a Unitarian. church in 
some distant community. It would be a. 
good plan for this meeting to ask the chair- 
man of the Post-Office Mission committee 
in your church to tell about the valuable 
work that is done in this quiet but effective 
way. An appropriate hymn for this meet- 
ing is Joseph Gostick’s ‘‘The light pours 
down from heaven.”’ 

May 13. The Unity of Mankind. The 
vision of Peter on the housetop is worth 
studying, for.it teaches a lesson that is im- 
portant for all who would be missionaries. 
Our missionary work does not rest upon any 
notion that we are better than other people, 
but rather upon the conviction that all re- 
ligions are expressions of the one spirit of 
God, and that our part is to share with all 


others the faith that we have received. Sing 
George Matheson’s hymn ‘‘Gather us i 
thou love that fillest all.” 

May 20. The Missionary Work of the 
Twelve. We find in the story of the twelve 
disciples of Jesus the best expression of the 
missionary spirit. Study the directions 
which Jesus gave to them; how far can we 
follow them? Are they to be taken literally? 
Why not? Did Saint Francis take them 
literally? Was his missionary work success- 
ful? What about other great missionaries? 
Livingstone, for example? Sing Frances 
Havergal’s hymn ‘‘Take my life, and let it 
be.” 

May 27. The Pentecostal Fire. ‘The one 
essential thing in all missionary work is the 
sense of consecration to a work that is of 
divine importance. ‘This is the meaning of 
the story in Acts ii. How can we have the 
same experience? One way is to study the 
great missionaries of our own free faith. 
Read a short account of the life and work 
of Starr King as found in ‘‘Heralds of a 
Liberal Faith.” As missionaries of a free 
faith, we share in his spirit, and receive in- 
spiration from him, much as the early dis- 
ciples did from the example of Jesus. Sing 
Dr. Hosmer’s hymn ‘‘O prophet souls of all 
the years.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Friends of the Parker Memorial are in- 
vited to see some of the activities of the 
pupils on Wednesday, May 9. From 4 to 
6 o’clock in the afternoon and from 7.30 to 
10 in the evening there will be an exhibit of 
millinery and dressmaking, and the children’s 
industrial classes. From 4.15 to 5.45 there 
will be in the upper hall a demonstration by 
piano pupils and the children’s dancing and 
gymnasium classes. At 8 o’clock members 
of the Herford Club will give an entertain- 
ment, to be followed by dancing. 


Meetings. 


THe JosEPH PRIESTLY CONFERENCE.— 
At the annual meeting, held with the Uni- 
tarian Society of Germantown, April 25, 
resolutions were adopted, expressing the 
fullest confidence in the wisdom and states- 
manship, the noble idealism and fundamental 
democracy, of the President of the United 
States; and solemnly pledging the mem- 
bers of the Conference and their resources 
to support him in all his endeavors, and to 
defend to the utmost the integrity of their 
beloved country, It was further resolved 
that:— 


Whereas the United States of America has 
entered upon the European war and her 
sons and daughters may at any time be 
called upon to participate in the greatest 
conflict the world has ever known, and 
whereas a successful outcome can be expected 
only after the most efficient co-operation 
of the united nation, and whereas the con- 
servation of food, the éfficient action of 
industries, and the preservation of order are 
essential to success,— 

Therefore be it resolved that the Joseph 
Priestly Conference of Unitarian churches 
recommends to the National Congress in 
Washington assembled, that legislation com- 
pelling national prohibition of the manu- 


facture andl sale of spirituous liquors during. 


the continuance of the war be enacted. > 


The following officers were elected for 
1917-18: President, Mr. M. ‘T. Garvin, 
Lancaster, Pa.; vice-presidents, Rev. F. A. 
Hinckley, Wilmington, Del., and Miss A. S. 
Beck, Germantown; secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. J. T. Rorer, Philadelphia. 


Tue New Jersey Assocration.—A rally 
of the Unitarian churches of the northern 
part of New Jersey was heldsat the. Uni- 
tarian Church in Passaic, Friday night, 
April 20. In the afternoon, in the same 
church, was held the annual meeting of the 
Associate Alliance of the State. During 
the winter several meetings have been held 
at the homes of the ministers, and an Associa- 
tion formed, of which Rev. Walter R. Hunt of 
Orange is president and Rev. Kenneth E. 
Evans of Elizabeth is secretary. Plans 
have been maturing for some weeks and with 
the cordial co-operation of the Associate 
Alliance a most successful meeting was held. 
Mr. Emerson P. Harris of Montclair, repre- 
senting the laymen, presided. The speakers 
were Rev. E. H. Reeman of Trenton, who 
spoke on “The Witness to our Faith,’’ and 
Rev. William L. Sullivan, whose subject was 
“The Fundamentals of Our Faith.” Large 
delegations were present from most of the 
churches, and the church, which holds two 
hundred and fifty, was crowded to the doors. 
It is the intention of the ministers to’ hold 
a series of similar meetings at the different 
churches in the State, and in this way in- 
augurate a strong aggressive forward move- 


ment. 
Churches. 


CANTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Bradley Gilman: A patriotic 
meeting, in support of the President, was 
held Sunday evening, April 22. Over four 
hundred persons were present. The meet- 
ing was in charge of the minister. All the 
other ministers of the town were invited, 
and five were present and made addresses. 
A collection amounting to $49 was taken up 
and was given to the Canton Red Cross 
work. A resolution was adopted, unani- 
mously, sending hearty sympathy to the 
President of the United States, in his meas- 
ures taken for national defence and in behalf 
of humanity, and pledging him loyal sup- 
port. 


FLORENCE, Mass.—Free Congregational 
Society, Rev. R. E. Griffith: The fifty-fourth 
annual meeting was held April 2. The 
church has had a very successful year, and 
the reports read were very interesting as 
they related the work of the various branches 
into which the religious energies of the 
Society are divided. Under the leadership 
of Mr. Griffith, renewed interest has been 
manifested, and the unanimous vote to re- 
tain him as resident minister expressed the 
appreciation of the Society. Full attendance 
at the Sunday sessions and close attention to 
his expressed thoughts and readings must 
have helped him in his ministerial work. A 
recent course of five historical sermons on the 
progress of religious ideas closed with ‘‘The 
Revealer of Jehovah.” 
before the Society. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. A. W. Littlefield: Palm Sunday was 
observed by sermon, Scripture, and music 


Bright prospects are |- 


specially adapted to the Bay. and! the com- 3 
munion service. |The Good Friday evening 


service was earnest and helpful. Easter, as 
usual, was a red-letter day. The sermon 
was excellent; the music was fine; and 
seven united with the church, and received 
the right hand of fellowship from the minis- 
ter. At the vesper service the Copley Quar- 
tette of Boston sang. Easter offerings were 
sent by the primary division of the Sunday- 
school to destitute children in Syria; by 
the main Sunday-school to the Children’s 
Mission; and by the congregation to the 
missionary work of the American Unitarian 
Association. On April 22 a patriotic service 
was held with the local G. A. R., the Women’s 
Relief Corps, the Sons of Veterans, and the 
Boy Scouts as special guests. "The Sunday- 
school scholars, each with a little - flag, 
marched into the church while ‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” was played. A beauti- 
ful large silk flag was placed in position by 
Mr. J. F. Gehling, an officer of the Sons of 
Veterans, and the congregation united in a 
service of consecration ‘‘to liberty and jus- 
tice, to the spirit of forbearance and good- 
will, that the bonds of union and citizenship 
may be maintained forevermore.” An ex- 
cellent address was given by Mr. Philip H. 
Nordell, member of the G. A. R. At the 
close the congregation passed out to the 
front of the church, where after the bugle 
call another flag was raised, unfolded by a 
boy of the Sunday-school, and the cord 
drawn by a little girl dressed in the national 
colors, who stood in front of the minister 
while he dedicated it, with the “‘desire that 
all nations, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall be established throughout all the earth.’ 
The salute to the flag and the pledge of alle- 
giance were given, led by the Boy Scouts. 
The minister read Frederick Hosmer’s 
hymn, ‘“‘Hear, O ye nations, and hearing 
obey,” then all joined in singing “‘ The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” led by the Sunday-school. 
The congregation of the Baptist church op- 
posite crossed the street and united in the 
singing. The benediction closed the im- 
pressive service. 


Roxsury, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D.: The church 
has called Rev. Miles Hanson of El Paso, 
Tex., to succeed Dr. De Normandie as active 
pastor, and he has accepted the invitation. 
Mr. Hanson has recently preached three 
Sundays in this church and he has also con- 
ducted service in King’s Chapel. A volume 
of his sermons was published a few months 
ago and a report of these with an appre- 
ciation written by Rev. Murray W. Dewart, 
rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Win- 
chester, appears in another column. The 
society considers itself fully justified in its 
high hopes that deep, spiritual preaching is 
to be continued in this ancient and honored 
church. 


ScHENEcTADY, N.Y.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Addison Moore, D.D.: The con- 
tract for building the new church has been 
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Inn and _ bungalows, Medomak, Me. 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and oh eats shores, 
the pure sea air sue be the odor sees 
make an attractive place. A 
modates sixty. Booklet. J. Ambrose, 


Located on an- : 
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“4 ‘noon of Wednesday, June 13. The new 


- building will extend from the present chapel 
to the building line of the street, and will 
add three hundred more seats to the capac- 
ity of the structure. It will probably be 
completed in time for a dedication early in 
October. The cost, including furnishings, 
will be about $22, 000. 


Peractinia. 


A war-prohibition committee has been 
formed in Boston, of which Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham is the chairman, and Mr. 
Robert Woods, treasurer. 


Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne is to be the 
guest and speaker at the next meeting of the 


_Men’s Club of the Roslindale Unitarian 


Church, on Monday evening, May 7. 


Mrs. George T.° Rice of Westwood, one 


of the Massachusetts directors of The Al- 


liance and until recently chairman of the 
executive committee of the New England 
section of the Women’s Department of the 
National Civic Federation, was to have 
spoken before the New England Associate 
Alliance at its recent meeting in Fairhaven. 
Her absence in Washington was explained 
by the following telegram from President 
Wilson :— : 


The Department of Labor has approved 
the plan of the Bureau of Registration and 
Information submitted by the National 
League for Woman’s Service. The co- 
operation of the Bureau of Registration and 
Information with the Department of Labor 
will be under a Board of Directors composed 
of a representative of the Department of 
Labor, representatives of various national 
organizations and others. Will you accept 
appointment on the Board? 

WILSON. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... - $57,063. 38 
April 23. Society in Stow, Mass. , additional. . 
23. Society in Sandwich, Mass.......... a ae 
23. Society in ee CY Aaa foes 25.00 
23. Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, 
N.H., to create a life membership. 50.00 
23. Liberal’ Christian Church, Wilton, . 
Jie ie Elie. eb bes 28 Cae s 20.62 
23. see in Evanston, Ill. 10.00 
23. South Boston, Mass., Branch Wo- 
THAIS AMIANICE .% tig eikicdo-> te pie aonale 5.00 
23. First Society, Chiesa: Ill., addi- 
= aA ec ge a 10,00 
23. Lenox Ave., New York, Branch Wo- 
men’s Alliance. .....+...2+0++0-+ 25.00 
23 arn of the Unity, Worcester, 
Pe Mase settee, OF wee Tee bees 9X47 
23. Rey roe Mrs. Thomas C. bie ch 
Butte, Monts. 5 ios. 00e> seeeee. 10,00 
~ £.00' 
10.00 
2.00 
5.00 
Sep Se ete 100.00 
Re dont, hl 1.00 
102.10 
Aah 
186.85 
EE Sas pee ee 50.00 
1.00 
9.80 
39.00 
5.00 
Ae 25.00 
1,600.00 
10,00 
Hoe 5.00 
6.42 
15.00 


i Sol in Wollaston, Mass. 
. Society in Wayland, Ma: 


. Society in Colorado Springs, Col.. 
. Society in Toledo, Ohio... ......... 
. Society in Fi 
. Society in South Natick, Mass.. 

. Society in Randolph, Mass.......... 
. Society in Carlisle, Mass............ 
. University Unitarian Church, Seattle, 


. Society in Fall tt ey 
. Society in peakik, N oe 
b Si ceage © in Quincy 


. Sunday et 


. Society in Gree: 
. Arlington Street Church | * School, 


‘Angeles, Cal., _ addi- 


ee eeeee 


: Society i in Piasenic, Lf A Ae 
. Society in Wollaston, Mass., to create 


a life membership................ 


Society in Rockland, Mass. 
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eee ee ee ae ee se reas ssseerere 


. Charles Grilk, Davenport, Ia.. 
: Society in Lynchburg, Vag 
. Shelter Neck, Watha, N.C, “Branch 


Women’s Alliance. . 


. Miss Elizabeth S. Chadbourne, “Dor- 


chester, Mass., “In papery ‘of my 
mother”... 


- Society in Washington, DiGs..eacet 
- Society in Laconia, N.H.. Sn 
. Society in Tyngsboro, Mass.. 

- Sunday School, Tyngsboro, Mass.. 

- Society i in Westboro, Masa... di ates 
. Society in Uxbridge, Mass........... 
E Westminster Society, Providence, R. % 
- Society in Hackensack 

- Society in Rowe, Mass. eee 
. peta in Germantown, Ae Beet 


tional 


. Society i in Gardner, “Mass. 
. Society in Youngstown, Ohio, , addi- 


tional. . 


. Society in Holyoke, Mass.. a 
. Society in Chelmsford, Mass., i “to 


create a life membership “id <Xinieoe 


. Society in eos, ae 


Society in Franklin, N. , additional 


. Mrs. E. G. Taggart, Besos, Pai. 
. Frank C. Flint, Great Falls, Mont.. 
. Mrs. Uae cs P. Sheafe, Newcomers- 


town, Ohi 


. Rev. Teen, Pp. “ Sheafe, Newcomers- 


Liv) eae 


. Society in Redlands, Cal., to create a 


life membershi 


. Society i in Meediands, Cal... .: es. 
. Society in Cleveland, Ohio, addi- 


“oo. rae 
Mrs. Edmund Harrison, White 
PIR IIEMEICIA. Gis od vib ole eves es 


. Church of the Messiah Sunday 


School, ng MAAS, DAO. 6/0 5 x0 vole © ais 


. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 


Mo., additional. 


5 Society in Detroit, “Mich., * additional. 


Society in Ann Arbor, Mich......... 


- Second Church, Boston, Mae hae a 

. First Church, Boston, Mass.. a 

. Society in Ithaca, N 

. Associate Members........-.-++-++ 

. Waltham, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance 


Mrs. Katherine B. Webster “Spring- 


, Society i in Waterville, Me.. 

. Sunday School, Berlin, Mass... 

. Society in East Bridgewater, Mass.. 

. Society in Jamestown, N.Y... 

. Society in Lawrence, Mass........-- 
. Hawes Church, South Boston, Mass.. 
. First Church, Pittsburgh, Pa........ 
4 Society in Vineland, ie i 

. North Church, Salem, Mass. addi: 


HOMMNME pies oc casio ese ke cceelens 


. Society in Canton, Ohio.......-..-. 

. Society in Kennebunk, Me.. 

. Kennebunk, Me., Branch Women’s 
Alliance 


, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
turch, Winnipeg, Man.. 
peste... Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 


Pe Society in Brattleboro, we (ei Oot tas 


Society in ae 


aa, Mas. 
Boston, Mass 


Refrigerators. 


‘““THE CHEST WITH,THE CHILL IN IT” 


nufacturers‘of{the famous; ‘STONE WHITE” 
ewes pra heer great food preservers the Provision Compart- 
' rant is made of Solid Indestructible Quarried. Stone—White as Snow. 
Attractive booklets upon request. 


REFRIGERATOR 


7” Please patronize our advertisers. 
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April 27. Society in Taunton, Mass., addi- 
$125.00 IOAN ee ctere¥ cary b's a ol deis Sa IOS « $4.27 
5.00 27. Society j in Hartford, Conn., including 
$50 “in loving memory of Rev. 
16.45 HOSeDE Wael eit cin oats). de See 193.90 
11.25 27 re School, Los Angeles, Cal... . 10.00 
27 Nitarian”, 500.00 
50.00 27. pons N.H., Branch Women’s AL 
25.00 Hance tote case 2.00 
23.18 27. Society in Sees N. 40.00 
27. Society in Augusta, Me 200.00 
5.00 27. Louise Sackett, I Ballard Tex 1.00 
Mary N. Blehr, Bullard, Tex. 1.00 


UNITARIAN CHURCHES 
BUY YOUR FLAGS AT 


The Boston Regalia Co. 


387 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


25.00] HAVE YOU A BOOK PLATE? If you have a 

500.00 | library Pi need yous individual book plate beautifully 
25.00 | designed and engraved. Send 25 cents for a signed artist 
16.50 | proof of my Craftsmanship. BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD 
2.00 | STREET, BOSTON. 


White Mountains. — Attractive accommodations 
6a80 in private family for spring and summer guests. Modern 

y house with all improvements pleasantly situated on state 
road 3 mile from station. Fine scenery; first-class table. 
oe Rates $10-$15. ARTHUR H. Furseg, North Conway, N.H. 


THE LESSONS OF THE AMERICAN 


2.00 

21.42 CIVIL WAR 

50.00 SERMON BY 

1.75 

2.00 JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
—— Sent gratis (no charge whatever) 

« Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5:90 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 
5.00 
oe The 


oslEnglish Cea Room 


160 TREMONT STREET 
Afternoon Tea 3.30-6 


304-40 Luncheon 11-3 


For Home Entertainment 
CHILDREN’S PARTIES, CLUBS 


Lodges, Churches, Banquets, Etc., Use 
NO FIRE RISK 
Hundreds of Subjects a 0 T : 0 ne 
NELSON | Hi. GROVER 
set Becton: 
Tels. | oor opaM PICTU i ES 
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April 27. Barre, Mass., Branch Women’s oe ~s 
ance. $14.00 
27. Society i in ‘Lincolnville, Me.. 2.00 
27. Society in Beverly, Mass., additional. 53-75 
27. Society in Northfield, Mass.. 30.00 
27. Society in Lexington, Mass. ‘Gy “addi- 
tional. . 8.00 
27. Society in “Salt Lake City, Utah, a ad- 
ditional. . 50.00 
27. Society in Oklahoma City, Okla. 25.00 
27. A Friend. . Be dias 10.00 
27. Society in Peterboro, i en 104.70 
27. Society in Des Moines, tas sean 25.00 
27. Society i in Medford, Mass.. Bak. 242.30 
27. Society in Long Beach, Cal., ‘addi- 
tional. 2.00 
27. Society i in Groton, “Mass.. 73.00 
27. Society in Stockton, Cal., additional. 15.00 
27. Society i in Stoneham, Mass.. 12.35 
27. Society in Weston, ‘Mass., to ‘create 
life memberships. . ae Ques» «he 100.00 
27. Society in Weston, Mass.. 700.00 
27. Society in Hubbardston, Mass.. 10.00 
27. Unitarian Church of All Souls (corre- 
spondence) . Peete IOI.00 
27. Society in Middleboro, Mass. ere eee 50.00 
27. Society in Cohasset, Mass., to create 
a life membership. . abet. 50.00 
27. Society in Cohasset, Mass.. 66.45 
28. Sunday School, Florence, Mass. . 5.00 
28. First Parish, Brookline, "Mass: F addi- 
tional . 3 15.00 
28. Society in “West Upton, “Mass.. 100.00 
28. Society in Medfield, Mass.. 20.36 
28. Society in Houston, Tex.. Aare 30.25 
28. Society in Wilton Centre, NH A. 36.00 
28. North Society, Salem, Mass. , addi- 
tional. . 135-75 
28. Society in Keene, ‘N.EL.. 150.00 
28. Society in East Boston, Mass.. 50.00 
28. Rev. Charles A. Place, Sterling, I “Mass. 5.00 
28. First Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. 1,300.00 
28. Society in Dallas, Tex.. 55.00 
28. Society in Montreal, Can.. 243.78 
28. South Cong’l Church, Branch Wo- 
men’s Alliance, additional. ........ 50.00 
28. Society in Quincy, Mass.. 113.90 
28. Society in East Bridgewater, Mass., 
additional. 3.50 
28. Society in Shirley, Mass., to create a 
life membership. . WLestyy 50.00 
28. Society in Shirley, Mass.. 2.00 
28. Society in Leicester, Mass.. 12.00 
28. Society in Potter Place, NA... 5.00 
28. Barnstable, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance. ‘ 5.00 
28. Society in Palo. Alto, ‘Cal. 50.00 
28. Society in Lynn, Mass., to create life 
MGMmersnips. ee. 100.00 
28. Society in Lynn, Mass., additional. . . 300.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

April 23. Sunday School, Quincy, Mass....... 15.00 
24. Income of invested funds........... 500.00 
25. Sunday School, Meadville, Pa....... 5.00 
25. Sunday School, Baltimore, Md...... 7.28 
25. Second Church, Boston, Mass....... 50.00 
28. Sunday School, Urbana, Ill.......... 5.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

April 23. Channing School, Dorchester, Mass. . 5-00 

23. Ladies’ Unitarian Association, Pea- 
body Milass. 5 Aitos:.% 202m ts Oe ek De 5.00 
23. Channing Church, Newton, Mass. 20.00 
23. Sunday School, Brattleboro, Vt...... 5.00 
23. Sunday School, Attleboro, Mass... . . 8.00 

24. Second Society, Brookline, Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance. 2 5.00 
24. Sunday School, Groton, Mass 5.00 
25. Society in Youngstown, Ohio. 2.50 
25. Sunday School, Louisville, Ky.. 4.00 
26. Sunday School, Hudson, Mass....... 2.40 
28. First Society, Brooklyn, N.Y........ 50.00 
28. All Souls’ Church, Winnipeg, Can... . 3.10 
$71,667.37 


Henry M. Wiuiiams, Treasurer, 
* 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The succeeding lectures in the course by 
Prof. Lake are to be given on Wednesdays, 
May 2 and 9, and on Friday, May 18. On 
Wednesday the 25th the lecture was given 
by Prof. Addison of Harvard University, 
who spoke on ‘‘The Religions of the East.” 
The speaker pointed out that Eastern re- 
ligions are not all alike, that the one most 
nearly like Western religions is Confucian- 
ism—a very practical, sensible kind, and 
that another least like it is Buddhism. ‘The 
great aim of the life of Confucius was to im- 
prove the morals of rulers. His idea of 
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civil service was established in China four- 
teen hundred years before it was in America. 

Buddha’s great aim was to save, to cure 
people from suffering and pain, of which life 
is full. The cause of suffering he found to 
be desire, and the cure the elimination of 
desire and hence of personality. 

Developed Confucianism and developed 
Buddhism are both found in one nation now, 
and there is none of the latter religion in 
India where it atose except in Ceylon. 

There has been a record of one visit a month 
to this house by organizations or groups of 
people who have come for business or pleas- 
ure. On Saturday 21st thirty children 
from the Syrian Mission were entertained 
here by Miss Lillibridge who is helping in 
the direction of the work at the Mission. 
Entertainment consisting of games and sing- 
ing was enjoyed by the children and other 
visitors, and the recitation of hymns and of 
“Our Faith,” learned Sundays, was a satis- 
fying part of the programme. Before re- 
freshments were served, a desire of the boys 
was granted, by the presentation of a drum 
in the name of a friend who knew their wish 
for the instrument. 

The April meeting of the Guild for Parish 
Workers was held at the Unitarian church, 
Jamaica Plain, on Monday the 23d, with the 
president, Miss Harriet E. Johnson in the 
chair. The special business of the meeting 
was the consideration of a _ constitution 
which had been framed by a committee and 
which was discussed and approved in part. 
A delicious luncheon was served by the 
mothers of the girls of the Jamaica Plain 
Junior Alliance. This was an attention 
which was much appreciated by the Guild, 
and a special tribute to Miss Mary F. Gill 
for her devoted leadership of the Junior Al- 
liance since its organization under her direc- 
tion. 

An inspiring devotional service led by 
Rev. J. A. Fairley formed a fitting conclusion 
to the meeting. 


Prayer Book for Young People. 


Will readers of the Register send prayers 
or hymns appropriate in thought, in quality, 
and in form to the proposed prayer book for 
young people, to Mrs. Wm. L. Voigt, 222 
Riverside Drive, New York City, New York. 


“The personality of Jesus was, essentially, 
that of any other human being; but better 
balanced and more intense. His personality 
expressed itself in friendliness which makes 
for human safety; in brotherliness that 
means fruitful co-operation; in reasonable- 
ness that frees the minds of men; in moral 
purpose that creates an honest world; and, 
above all, the personality of the Nazarene 
was God-conscious. Hence, his pure heart, 
his clear vision, his noble living; and none 
has yet discovered a better human pathway 
to that which is Godlike and eternal.” 


Marriages. 


At Brookline, Mass., April 22, 1917, Bispham Homer 
Emerson and Marian Dudley Richards. 


Dotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single | 


rooms, i with bath, $2.50 and up. 


Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 


FoR 
from railroad station, bungalow, 


| chester. 


RENT OR SALE.—At Andres, NEL, siege 
ractically new, six 
rooms and bathroom, first-class plumbing, water pressure, 
electric lighting, full view of Mt. Kearsarge, $250 the 
season, Apply Henry G, Ives, Andover, N.H. ; 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render 4 mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. - 
Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of ona? of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

mass intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 

those sions | Institutional care. 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene Lesis Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, M 

Agent, Miss EB. M. LOCKE, 276 1 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. re 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Deaths. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


ANNA G. WENTZ. 
APRIL 28, 1916. 


As classmates of Miss Wentz in the Tuckerman School 
during the winter of 1911-12 we grew to admire and love 
our fellow-student. “Her quiet earnestness, her eager at- 
tention, roused her associates to a greater devotion to our 
common work. Whenever anything unusually fine was 
said, there flashed across her face a quick illumination. 
It added to our appreciation to see and feel her keen en- 
joyment of all that was elevating and ennobling. In her 
position at the Unitarian Headquarters in New York City, 
to which she went on her graduation from the Tuckerman 
School, she glorified her work as she had in the School. 
Hers was a consecration that affected all she touched, and 
hers was a devotion that shall serve as a memorial in the 
minds and hearts of her classmates. With loving thoughts 
of Anna Wentz, we her classmates desire to place on 
record our deep regret that her modest, sincere, and help- 
ful presence was so soon removed from us. 

Mary LAWRANCE. 
CarRoLinE L. CARTER. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and oer peta i Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Sunday schoo at 9.15 A.M. Morning service at 
10.30. The church is open daily from 9g to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 


service at II. 
FIRST CHURCH (1631), Eliot Square, Roxbury. Rev. 
James De Rosman Minister Emeritus. Sunday school 


Morning service at 11. Dr. De Normandie will 
Subject, “Ts the Lord Among Us or Not?” 


at 10. 
preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday eats on service at 
10.30 followed by communion. Mr. Brown will preach. 
Chapel open g to 12 daily. 


FIRST sigs ir (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes the minister will 
preach. Morning service at 11. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 
Church school at 9.45 A.M. Mr. Forbes’s class at 10 A.M. 
Nathaniel Hall Society at 7.30 P.M. 


ee ee STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. M g service at 11. Dr. Froth- 
ingham will preach. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4 p.m. The minister will 

preach. The church is open every day from 9 until 4. 


Samuel M. br mene ce and | 


a's. 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian ee 


wi “Mar 3 ‘3 917 Gs) ip 2 gaat aaa The Chistn Reaihlee’ 
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On Wendy April 30, the old financial year of the American Unitarian 
Association ended; and on Tuesday, May 1, the new financial year opened. 
The results of the campaign for funds are to be interpreted. The established 
work of the Association is handsomely sustained by ni response to the 


appeal for $75,000. ‘The contributions exceed $76,0 


But the appeal of the Association for $45,000 for new Ue has not pro- 
duced the funds. This is not to be interpreted as meaning that Unitarians 
will continue their national work merely on the present level. The growth 
must come in the near future: it is delayed but not abandoned. ‘The appeal 
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| Delayed But Not Abandoned 


is renewed for generous sums to do a large and vital work for liberal religion 


in this Republic. Who will contribute the needed $45,000? 


The totalsum . . $160,000 
Already Raised .. $93,000 
To Be Raised . . $67,000 


In the Face of War our work 
for the spiritual life of our communi- 
ties must be maintained. Till an- 
niversary week this page will be 

| continued. Unitarians can help 
‘sustain the faith and the courage 


of our fellowship of churches by 
making immediate contnbutions for 
| the proposed new work. The 
program of work for this new year 
must be shaped immediately. 


HELP NOW 


Send contributions to Henry M. Williams, 
Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


For the Tuckerman School 
$5,000 HRRRH 


For the Service Pension Society 


$120,000 
Divided as follows: 
(a) To establish new 


work. 


$45,000 


(b) Tosustain and en- 
large the fruitful 
wotk which the 
Association is now 
doin 

$75,000 


Raised 76,000 


Pleasantrics. 


A teacher in a public school asked the 
children to define the word ‘‘advice.” ‘‘Ad- 
vice,” said a little girl, “is when other people 
want you to do the way they do.” 


A Neighbor: ‘‘And what did the doctor 
say?’”’ Old Man: “’E said no more medicine, 
but if ye take a little walk of a marnin’ on 
the Common and get the air, mebbe you'll 
live to be a oxygenarian.”’—Punch. 


“Oh, a little lamb and some potato.”” Brisk 
Waiter (shouting up the restaurant): ‘One 
lamb, one potato.’ Nervous Gentleman: 
“See here, waiter, a little less lamb, please, 
and a little more potato.”’ 


“Have you a few moments to spare?” 
“Young man,” said the capitalist, severely, 
“my time is worth $100 an hour, but T’'ll 
give you ten minutes.” ‘‘If it’s all the same 
to you,” thoughtfully replied the visitor, “‘I 
believe I would rather take it in cash.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


A traveller in the dining-car of a Georgia 
railroad had ordered fried eggs for breakfast. 
“Can’t give yo’ fried aigs, boss,’ the negro 
waiter informed him, “lessen yo’ want to 
wait till we stops.” ‘Why, how is that?” 
“Well, de cook he says de road’s so rough 
dat ebery time he tries to fry aigs dey 
scrambles.” —Life. 


An intelligent Frenchman was studying 
the English language. ‘‘When I discovered 
that if I was quick I was fast,” said he, ‘“‘and 
that if I was tied I was fast, if I spent too 
freely I was fast, and that not to eat was to 
fast, I was discouraged. But when I came 
across the sentence, ‘The first one won one 
guinea prize,’ I was tempted to give up try- 
ing to learn English.” 


A seven-year-old had a great appetite for 
buckwheat cakes. One morning his grand- 
father, who was watching him, asked, ‘“‘Have 
you ever in your life had all the buckwheat 
cakes that you could eat?’ “Yes, sir,” 
replied the boy. ‘‘Lots of times I’ve felt 
I’d had enough.” ‘‘How do you tell when 
you have had enough?” “TI just keep on 
eating until I get a pain, and then I eat one 
more to make sure.” 


Dorothy remarked: ‘‘I wish we could have 
a dancing-school. We could get up a good 
class, too; now there-are two in our family, 
three in yours, the two Dodds, and three 
Clarks.”” Whereupon Ethel burst forth: 
“Oh, no, not the Clarks; they don’t believe 
in it.’ “‘Why not?” asked Dorothy. “‘ Don’t 
they believe in anything like that?”’ ‘‘ Well,” 
said Ethel, with more hesitation, “I don’t 
think they do. Anyhow, they don’t believe 
in vaccination!” 


Read these veritable specimens of defini- 
tions, written by public-school children: 
“Stability is taking care of a stable.” “A 
mosquito is the child of black and white 
parents.” ‘‘Monastir is the place for 
monsters.” ‘‘Tocsin is something to do 

with getting drunk.” “Expostulation is 
to have the small pox.” ‘‘Cannibal is two 
brothers who killed each other in the Bible.” 
“Anatomy is the human body, which con- 
sists of three parts, the head, the chist, and 
the stummick. The head contains the eyes 
and brains, if any. ‘The chist contains the 
lungs and a piece of the liver. The stum- 
mick is devoted to the bowels, of which there 
are five, a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes w and y,” 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Educational. 


/CRESTALBAN : ~ % 


A school for young girls, in the invigorating climate of 
the Berkshires. Thirty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 
3 buildings. Number of pupils limited. Special care given 


.| to home training .and development of personality. Open- 
-| air classes. Outdoor sports, For illustrated booklet, ad- 


Nervous Gentleman (from the country):] 


dress . Nimet 
Miss Marcery WHITING, Principal, 
BrrksHire, MAss. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY--SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,”’’ 
‘*THE CAROL,” ** JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions, 

Northampton, Mass. 

“*Feart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The aimosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 


“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet | 


and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” ’ 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 4 

Newport, R.I. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected.... The services for 
ordinary and_ special» Sundays are rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

San Francisco, Cal. j 

“JT want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart and 
Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the music 
is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” * 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadel phia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 

Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the oe from the cat, tt 
dog, and typhoid fly. y iy 
ens with foot. Hands nev ae 


tou 


SZ Underground Garbage 
wiser “and Refuse Receivers 


Rta usaeat.orr 
A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
é waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 
4 Closet means freedom from 
| polluted water. 
f Look for our Trade Marks 
1 Inuse12 yrs. It paysto lookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. : 
2 West Newton, Mass. 


The Boston School of Cookery 
48A Gloucester St., Boston 
Classes forming in Economical Cookery and 
Canning by new methods for conservation. 
Tel. Back Bay 55157 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H.- 


The MacDuffie School 
of Housecraft 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. | 


On plan of English schools. 
One year course. 


Joun MacDurriE (Harv.), 
Mrs. Jonn MacDuFriz 
(Radel.) 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


(S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D., President) 


Regular School year opens October 4th. Spe- 
cial courses and summer terms for Ministers, 
Teachers, Public Speakers, training for cul- 
ture, ease and grace of bearing, voice, etc. 


Address the Registrar, 308 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 
Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 
The country life school 
for young boys 


James CuesTer FLace, A.Be 
Head Master — 


The Christian Register School Bureau 
PARENTS . 


Expert advice freely given to parents 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. | regarding day and boarding schools for 


both boys and girls. — 


Write the Christian Register School Bureau 


272 Conaress Sr., Boston, ; 


